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At a MEETiNa OF THE BoABD OF Mahagess of the 
Young Men's Colonization Society of Pennsylvania, held 
November 11th, 1834, the following Resolution, offered by 
Dr. John Bell, waa unanimauBly and cordially approved, 



Resolved, That the Boabd op Manaoehs, in the name of 
the Society, return their grateful acknowledgments to Job 
R. TisoN, Esq. for his appropriate and excellent Discocrss, 
delivered before the Young Men's Colonization Society of 
Pennsylvania, on the 34th of October, 1834, and that a copy 
of the same, be requested of the Author for publicatioo. 
Extract from the Minutes. 

ToPLiFF Johnson, 
SecieUry of the Board of Maniifen. 

FtuUdelidiu, Dec 5, 1634. 
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PREFATORY REMARKS. 



The Amfer of dn foOowng Mmmmim wiU ngnt if it aboold pro pun to 
ati; perwn ot psrtj. He himtelf bdongB to no part; wbiterer. Tlie call 
wliich waa nude apon liim, impoaed the datj of expitamifi ilia opinians (oHj 
md l«aj-l«ial7, ind in tnisla that he hu diacharged the oblifotkn in a apitit of 
tempeniDce and candour. As it ia of littleiQomeDt to othera whatopinioiu be 
maj choose to eDtertaiii or eipreae, his chief aolicitade has been leat the cause 
might be injured hj his lame exposition and imperftct defeoee. 

Hw writer doea not intend to become a fladiator in Ihia arciuu He bopea, 
tbeielbrB, to be pardoned lor ujing, thst the limib preaciibed to an □ratJoB, 
precluded that fall atnij of BuSl and argotnent which the to[4o teqnJFes. 
fVom this canae, he has left untouched aever&l oonBiderati<»ia nliich he would 
gladlj liave introduced, and been prevented foun panning odien wU^ ua 
bai^j Btarled. Some of tbese are concisely hinted at in the G>nn of notes- 
Owing lo the neceaaitj of cgmpresaion on the one band, and the want of 
abill on the other, tie has, no dooU, been gniltj of the fault noticed, after 
Horace, bj Boileau : 

") tvile d'£tre long, et jc deviona obscnr.** 
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DISCOURSE. 



Oh this day bu Bailed from the port of NorfolJc, the good 
ship NintiB, laden with one hundred and twenty-six of the 
enfranchised eons and dau^ters of Africa. Like the worthy 
uid persecuted associates of William Fenn, these voyagers 
aeeik shdter from oppression in a foreign clime. Delivered 
from the fetters of bondage by the actiye philanthropy of 
this association, they seek, in the establishment of a new 
colony, tile enjoyment of freedom. They embark, the first 
emigrants to the Pennsylvan Colony, on the one hundred 
and fity-second anniversary of Uie arrival of Penn, with the 
first English settlers, on the shores of tbe Delaware! With 
a coincidence bo reoiarkable, an omen so auspicious, may tbe 
vessel spread her canvass to benignant winds! Bearing with 
her the elements of an independent empire, may Heaven 
penetrate the hearts of her passengers with the magnitude of 
their enterprisB, and illuniae their minds to direct it with 
wisdom! What frimd of humanity will refuse his gratitude 
and joy, at tbe rescue of one hundred and twentynsix human 
beings from tbe jaws of slavery? Who will not sympathise 
with those pleasurable and intense emotions, which the event 
is calculated to excite in tbe hearts of its fortunate instru- 
ments? 

The reflections which the departure of this band of adven- 
turers must awaken, are peculiar and cheering. In the pos- 
session of present comfort, and joyous with anticipations of 
unqualified freedom and future plenty, how unlike the condi- 
tion of their otihappy ancestors, borne from the cherished 



land of their fathers, with the cruel prospect before them of 
perpetual exile and hopeless servitude! To the mind of sen- 
sibility it is consoling to reflect, that we restore to Africa, as 
intelligeDt and free, the posterity of her sons, whom we re- 
ceived as barbarous and enslaved! It is consoling to reflect^ 
that we send them not 'empty away,' but carrying the fruits 
of light and knowledge, and capable of scattering their pre- 
cious seeds upon a soil which has lain neglected and buried, 
for centuries, in the grossest ignorance and night 

Such is the first step which the Young Men's Colonization 
Society of Pennsylvania have taken in this sphere of bene- 
TOlent exertion. The origin of the body is but of yesterday; 
but its active existence has been the means of conferring 
important benefits upon the parent Institution. It has infused 
into its veins the inspiriting virtue of youthful blood, with 
its impulsive energy. As a branch of the chief establish- 
ment at Washington, it will act upon similar views, and aim 
at similar results. 

As an association formed in Pennsylvania, guiding and 
directing the destinies of a colony bearing its honoured 
name, it will seek the establishment of those cardinal doc- 
trines of government which rendered Penn illustrious, and 
his province happy. It will imitate the colonia) policy of a 
Founder, conceded to be far-sighted and virtuous. It will 
infix as corner-stones in the Pennsylvan fabric the princi- 
ples which he inculcated and practised ; the principles of 
toleration and temperance — of unbroken ^atVA and universal 
peace. It will aim, in unison with the parent Society, at 
those practical blessings to the American negro and the native 
African, which it was the great design of that institution to 
promote and subserve. 

The occasion, Uierefore, is opportune to recall the reasons 
which suggested the formation of the American Colonization 
Society, and to take a glance at her leading principles and 
purposes, as they are understood and acted upon in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The distinguished honour of proposing a Society, as it was 
afterwards modelled, for the colonization of the free blacba 



apon the coaet of Africa, belongs to Dr. Pinley, of New 
Jersey. It dates its existence, as an organized compaDy, in 
the beginning of the year 1817, upwards of thirty years 
after the formation of tiie Abolition Society of Pennsylvania, 
the parent of perhaps alt the similar institutions in this coun- 
try. Let us survey tlie wide field of enterprise which the 
condition and prospects of the degraded and wretched sons 
of Africa presented, at that period, to the mind of enlight- 
ened benevolence. 

The introductidQ of negro slavery Into this country be- 
longs to its provincial history. It must go in reduction of 
that debt which we owe to our ancestors — it is an incum- 
brance connected with our English inheritance. Thirteen 
years after the settlement on the James river, a ship load 
of Africans, from the coast of Guinea, was sold to the planters. 
Multitudes, in Virginia and the other colonies, were soon 
after added. New supplies were in a course of constant arrival. 
At length the influx becoming onerous, and the injustice of 
the traffic apparent, further importation was prohibited by 
law. Slaves being thus admitted, and beingcherished in the 
southern latitudes on account of their alleged necessity and 
great number, the revolution swept by without effectingtheir 
emancipation. L<cgal provision has since been made for the 
gradual removal of slavery in the states north of the Poto- 
mac, but on the south it continues to exist without a sen- 
sible change. 

In other countries servitude has no doubt been in practice, 
more oppressive, being less restrained by benignant legisla- 
lation and the moral tone of society. The laws in all the 
slave-holding states, protect the slave in the enjoyment of 
those qualified rights which are compatible with its recogni- 
tion, as a legal system. But with these assuasives the sys- 
tem prevails, and is attended with too many revolting ap- 
pendages ever to have the approbation of disinterested and 
dispassionate men. It is opposed to the genius of our insti- 
tutions, and at war with that principle of human equality 
which forms at once our political profession and our national 
boast It sinks its unhappy victim to the dust, and prevents 



fain from grtwiDg to that monl utd intellectual stature be- 
fitting the digDitj of 1 sentient beio^ 

*H/i(n>) flip «*ap(fi;( ittoivtftai tifiotia Siuf, 

'At^of, »«'«■ ni» *a*i diJKuw '^pip '<iii,'at* — Od. 17. SSS. 

Its efiectfl upon the master who lires under it, and upon the 
country which tolerates it, are only less baleful and ruinous. 
Look for a. moment at the condition of our southern country, 
where, as well in its moral as its physical aspects, can be 
seen the sweeping desolation of its bli^t The vice of indo- 
lence, and those other vices which march in the train of inac- 
tion, are but too perceptible on every hand. With all the 
advantages of a favourable position for commerce, a genial 
climate and luxuriant soil, we find deserted wharves, grass 
^own streets, and exhausted fallows. Instead of the hardy 
race which should fix upon solid ground the deep foundations 
of our republican edifice, we find them luxurious and efiemi- 
nate, unequal to those vigorous exertions which a new system 
in B new country requires.* Those who cannot maintain the 
style of gentlemen, seek subsistence in other states where 
labour is honourable and its recompense less contingent. 
Thus sapped of its strength, its enterprising spirits banished 
by an inexorable necessity — its magoigcent fields neglected 
and uncultivated— its inhabitants emasculate by indulgence, 

To change so lamentable a condition of thing»— to restore 
man to his civil dipiity, if not his native worth — to wrest 

■ Montesquieu sttempta to learan oui eitimale of llis evila of servitiide, in 
drapotic conntri«, by alleging that the conditioii of > sIiTe i> budly man 
bwduuome tban that of a mbject. Though hia ideM ot the AAiou nu* and 
of uegTO slaTerf, are ahhs abfaotreilt and unphiloaophical, (Sea Sp. L.- 16 B. 5 
ehap.} he ia nerBrtbelesa aware of the inconsiBtellcy of alaverj with political 
inititatiaas which aim at, or eatabliah equality. In relation to nieh gorem. 
menti, heaajs, 'linMry txMtniry t«M«>f>ir{taf lAcMnMiCuMM; Moal^cMN 
tr^ttt* to givt a pmetT and Injury la Ikt eitixenM uAtob airy softt mt <• 
have." (Sp. L. 15 B. 1 Chap.) Of ita effects upon the muter, be >a;a, " he 
oontrBCbi all manner of bad habits with hii slaTes, he accaatoEns himself in. 
aatdbl; to the want of all moral virtues, he growa Serce, haftj, severe, volup- 
twiia and erDd." — Sp. L. 15 B. 1. Chapi 



from destruction those Tirlues which droop if they be not 
carefully cherished — were among the origind objects of the 
Abolition Society of Fennsylvania. This institution Was 
composed of men of the first distinction and merit; men 
who, fired by that liberty which the revolution established, 
were willing to render that liberty uniTersal. They la- 
boured for the general cause of the African, both bond and 
free. Though legal emancipation was the primary object 
of their convention, their comprehensive and benevolent 
plan embraced in connexion with it, the abolition of the 
slave trade, and the assistance and elevation of the African 
race. Schools were formed under competent teachers, and 
these were watched with the most anxious and unremitted 
assiduity. The operations of the Society, as a corporate 
body, were commenced in the year 1789, but it has, in fact, 
been in energetic agency, since about the year 1785. 
Nearly half a century has witnessed the devoted zeal of 
this philanthropic institution. Is it premature or invidious 
to iaquire by what fruits its efforts have been distinguished ? 
After the lapse of so many years, after the application of 
intense and persevering labour, if success has neither been 
realized nor loomed at a dirtance, is it unfair or unreason- 
able to doubt ttie final result of the experiment? 

The abolition of our system of slavery in Pennsylvania 
was in 1780, a period of nearly five years before the oi^ai- 
zation of the Abolition Society. Is it a derogation from its 
claim to unquestioned benevolence to deny to it, as a body, 
any instrumentality in the enactment of the abolition law ? 
The association was not in being at the period of its passage. 
The merit of the measure is to be ascribed to the profound 
sense entertained by the legislature, of the injustice and 
evils of slavery, incited as they were by Benezet* and other 
distinguished philanthropists. 

The statute abolished hereditary servitude, and provided 



■ Id ths Lift of Bsnszet, po^ 93, 1 fiod ths fbUowiiig socoiuit of hii inatnt- 
muDUlitj in tho pBBn{r<i of the &cL " Daring the mttiDg of the legiaUtnn 
la 17B0, a, wBauaa montomUe tor Um eBtctioo of & law wUch oooiineiioetj the 
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for the freedom of the future generation of existing slaves, 
but those who were then in existeooe received do faeoefit 
from its provisions.* In X790, which was ten years after 
the passage of the act, and five after the formation of the 
Society, diere were nearly four thousand staves in the state. 
The number has been gradually diminishiDg, but at the census 
of 1830, there were in Pennsylvania, sixty-seven slaves, the 
most of whom will irremediably continue till death, the abso- 
lute property of their masters.t This remnant of legal 
bondage has remained unimpaired and unaffected by the 
exertions of the Abolition Society, whose laudable zeal in 
the maiotenance of human rights, must be greatly scandalised 
by its continuance. In Connecticut and Rhode Island 
slavery was abolished four years afl^r its inheritable quality 
was expunged from the code of Pennsylvania, but slaves 
were permitted to exist, and are now actually in being, by 
the operation of their statutes. In New Jersey, according 
to the census of 1830, there existed the large number of 
two thousand two hundred and forty-six slaves. 

Nor lyust a lact be omitted in this connexion, that the 
rapid diminution of slaves at the north, is not solely to he 
ascribed to the virtue of unaided statutes, but partly to sales 



gradual abolition of ajavery in Pennajtvania, he had prinate irUemirvn on tht 
tulfjtct, miih aiery member of tie gonemmtM, »nd no doubt thos essBntiaUj 
cwitribated to the ad<9tion of that cdoVated mnaore." — Lift of AnAonff 
Beaextt bg Eobati Vaux. 

• In the caas of MiUer i. DmHing, docided in the year 1896, and reported 
in the 14th volume of Sergeant and Rawlo'a Reports, page 449, Judge Tilgb- 
nMii wu calkd opoa to give a oamtrnctioa to the act of ITBO. He dMides 
■eTeral interesting pcinti, the firet of which is, " That the legiahuiire, •mioiia 
■■ it was to aboliih slaiery, thought it tuijiut to violate the right vhioh every 
ownet of a slave hud to his eorvice ; and, thereibre, everj pemo who, at the 
time of paning the ad, was a slave, waa to remain a slave." 

t The Damber of slaves in Pennsylvania, as retomed in the cenaug of 1830^ 
is tbr«e hundred and eighty-sii. I have adopted in the text the nmnber re- 
ported by a select Committee of the Senate of Pennsylvania, who were ap- 
pointed to inveBtigale the cause of the increase since ^o year 1B30, when the 
number returned was but two hnndred and eleven. Tbe Committee exclude 
from the computation all who were not in being when tbe abolition ae( wna 
paumL Vidt jMiraoJ of the SeaaU for 1832-9, f^e 4B3. 
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made to persons in the aI&Te-ho)ding districts, in anticip&tian 
or fraud of the law. Thus many unfortunate men, whose 
posterity by law would be free, or whoae personal servitude 
would expire at a given period, by being sent lieyaDd the 
pale of our jurisdiction, became bound by new and infrangi- 
ble fetters. In the adjoining states of Delaware, Maryland, 
and Virginia, legal servitude survives. If a sentiment baa 
been imbibed in either, or all of these, unfavourable to its 
continuance, it is only justice and candour to admit that it 
has arisen from the efforts of their own philanthropists, and 
the influence of those internal causes which foreign argu- 
moot or remonstrance could neither prevent nor accelerate. 
The whole South may be appealed to for the truth of 
the assertion, that certain measures ascribed there to the 
Abolition Societies, in exciting estrangement and hostility 
towards the North, have had the effect of siJencing inquiry 
into the justice or policy of the system. Ill-judging indivi- 
duals have greatly contributed to tjiis alienation and repug- 
nance. Assuming, as a principle, that man could not be 
legitimately the subject of property, it wao thought to be a 
meritorious act to screen from re-capture, the fugitive who 
should seek an asylum within our borders. Numerous fup- 
tives from the southern states have thus been enabled, either 
by connivance or active assistance, to elude the pursuit of 
their masters. In vain was it alleged, that the re-delivery of 
the slave to his legal owner, was a right recognised in the 
federal Constitution, and protected by express legislative 
enactment* In vain was it predicted that such resistance 

• The 2d Section of the 4th ArL of the Cunatitation of the United States pro- 
vide^ that " DO person held lo service oi laboui in one state, under the laws 
theraol^ esc&iHiig into another, Bball, id conaequence of g.ny law or regulation 
tbereio, be discharged from such service or labour, but shall be delivered up, 
on claim of the party to whom such labour or service is due." A similar 
provision in regard to fiigilives trom Justice, imniadialely precedes this 
rule in regard to slaves. The learned Da Ponceau, in his " Brief Vinw of the 
CoDsthotion of the United Stat«s," thus expresses his sense of this two-fold 
provision, page 45: "Fugitives fiom jastice, and from personal service or 
labour, are to bo delivered Hp,on being demanded in the manner prescribed by 
the Constitution and the laws made io pursuance thereof." Accordingly, an 
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to rights, acknowledged by th« laws of a Bister state, would 
kindle into a flsme those jealousies and suspicions which the 
accidents of commerce too frequently engender between in- 
dependent and contiguous states. In vain were his abettors 
reminded of the effects which such interference must inevita- 
bly produce, in tightening the bonds of the slave by all such 
additional cords as the security of his person at home would 
render necessary. In vain were they admonished that the 
retention of a fugitive would prove injurious to the interests 
of Philadelphia, by the invitation it offered to others to make 
this city their refuge. Id vain were they solemnly adjured, 
that by exciting indignant feelings at the sooth, they marred 
the prospect of legislative emancipation — that by concealing 
or harbouring a few runaways, sometimes the worst of the 
class, they forged new manacles for those who remained in 
bondage. Persuasion and remonstrance too often proved 
wholly ineffectual ; for what could these effect against a line 
of conduct prompted by compassion for the slave, and the 
belief that it was a sacred duty to protect him?* 

■ot of CtHtgrcM nu pused on the 12Ui of FebroBry, 1T93, entitled, " An aot 
rMpeeting fugitives ftom jiutice, and perwmB escaping from the service of thoil' 
muten." The object of this ensctmeni «■■ lo point out the mode b; which 
fagitivB aUveB ahill be restored to their masters in the ■ts.tES &am which thej 
may have eacaped. The Abolition Act of FoDnsf Irania, which became a law 
npnardi of mtbd years belbre the adoption of the Conatitotioo of the Onited 
Slates, ia very eiplicit upon the subject of fugitive slaves from other StstM, 
although it aimed at the altiDia.te destructioD of our domestic slaverj. Hie 
11th section provides, " that the said set, or any thing contained in it, shotiM 
not give any relief or shelter to an; absconding or runaway negro or mnlatts 
■lave or servant, who had absented himself, or ehould absent himself Ihna hia 
or her owner, mastEr, ui mistress, residing in any other state or country, bnt 
BDch owner, master, or laistress should have like right and aid to demand, 
claio], and take away hia slave or servant, as he might have had in case the 
said act bad not been made." It can hardly create surprise, that the slave- 
bolder, smarting imder pecuniary loss, should fbel little respect for the man 
whose philanthropy conM lead him to viohle rights which were thus recog- 
nised by the Conatitulion of the United States, by act of Congress, aiid by the 
local legislation ofhis own state. 

• Among the old abolitionists who paid respect to the legal ii»Btitutiona of 
Ibe country, I may name the late Elisha Tyson, of Baltimore, whose eSiirtB in 
the cause of abolition were so successfnl, that be i> said to have been instra- 
mental in liberating, dorbg hu life, two thousand slaves fVom bondage ! His 
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t do not impute to the Society, aa a body, the tnaintentnce 
of such principles nor their reduction into practice. Ita veoe- 
rable and distinguished President* oeyer would sanction or 
conDiTe at a course of action ho hostile to sound policy, and 
the dominion of municipal an<] constitutional law. But 
whoever may have been instrumental in producing it, the 
consequence is a decided repugnance at the South to all the 
acts of Abolition Societies. Their counsels are derided or 
bitterly laughed at, and their speeches and tracts, being 
branded as ' incendiary,' are neither listened to nor regarded. 
Nothing emanating from such a quarter, receives the decency 
of respect or attention. When the tranquillity of sober re- 
flection is disturbed by objects of excitement, it is easy to 
adopt extravagant sentiments and to suggest new and plau- 
sible reasons in their defence. It was in this state of the 
public sensibilities at the South, that the doctrine of state 
rigbts was appealed to for the purpose of opposing the en- 
croachments of Northern philanthropists. The cry was heard, 
thAt-their laws were insulted and their property invaded by 
men who had nothing to lose by the toleration or extinction 
of slavery ; that a society of another state which had abolished 
its domestic system, were assailing their own local institu- 
tions. The pride of the South coming to the aid of its pas- 
sions and interest soon extinguished all hope of affecting their 



intelligent biofi^rapbet waja : " During the nliole coane ofMr. TfsoD'i philan- 
thnipic eiettiaiu, he was Btronglj characterized tor the piofbuDd delereDoa 
which he paid to th« Uwa ofthe hnd. ■ ■ • Not only because 
thii is one of the coDditiona upon nbich every dtiicD has a right to continiie 
in tbe commuDily, bnt also because the encaoiaging of diaobedieoee to tha 
laws in ooe respect, would be the promoting of it in another; disabedi«iM« 
would grow into rebellion, ind rebellion end in the total labTersion of the 
state. It was for these reasons that bis appeals in behalf of the persecuted 
A&icans were made either to the clemenej of iudividnals, or to the jnstiee at 
the civil judge. ■ ■ ■ Qgt those cases wherun argummt and 

persuasion were onavailable, be submitted lo the legal tribanili ofthe country; 
and haling placed them there, left them to the future care of tbose whose oaths 
bound them to do Justice." — Lifei^Eliiha 7)iiett,p.l2, 14. 

■William Riwie LL. D., the author ofthe well known and able work on tha 
n of the United Sutes. 
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tyabsat of slavery, except through the agency of bodies 
formed by themselves, and of measures in which they could 
personally co-operate. Legislative emancipation, as a phan- 
tom, thus eluded their grasp. Other important objects now 
claimed their attention. These were the destruction of the 
slave tradej the protection of the personal rights of the man 
of colour; and the exaltation of his]moral and mental being. 
The departmeDt of elevating the negro, a duty of the most 
pleasing but delicate and arduous nature, must, if properly 
understood, lead to the most beneficial results. Id this pro- 
vince, so peculiarly and justly their own, they have laboured 
with an ardour which no difBculties could cool, no opposition 
extinguish. I claim to be an humble advocate of African 
rlgbtB, and a determined enemy to African oppression. I 
would place them where their personal merits would entitle 
them to stand, maugre all the baneful prejudices which their 
distinctive condition baa fomented. But do the laws of 
FeansylvRnia deny to them any civil or political privilege? 
Do they invidiously point out and distinguish the freeown* 
because he wears a dark complexion, 

" The thodow'd Urn? of the bomudi'd nin J" 

The freeman of colour is here constituted » Jree eUizm, 
with all the incidents of absolute denization. But though 
in possession of all the freedom which laws can confer, 
and aided by a society who have taught him the use of 
letters and the obligations of moral and religious duty, 
he Is yet very low in the scale of moral virtue. In elu- 
cidation of this, a reference to the statistics of our prisons 
and penitentiaries is all that is requisite. In the year 
1827, when the white population of Pennsylvania amounted 
to one million two hundred thousand, and the black 
only to thirty thousand souls, the criminals confined at 
the penitentiary at Philadelphia, consisted of one hundred 
and twenty-one blacks, and one hundred and seventy-three 
whites. According to the census of 1830, the population 
of Pennsylvania was one million three hundred and forty- 
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wveo thouBBDd six hundred and seyenty-two persons, <^ 
which Dumber there were thirty-seven thousand nine hun- 
dred and nioety free coloured inhabitants. The number 
of prisoners in the three penitentiaries of the state, at the 
end of that year, was five hundred and ninety-eight, of 
which two hundred and fifty-three were blacks. If the con- 
victions among the white population were in the same pro- 
portion with the black, instead of there being three hun- 
dred and forty-five convicts in the different penitentiaries 
of the state, an immense and overwhelming multitude, 
would present of hetween eight and nine thousand! 
Nor is there in the magnitude of the crimes committed, « 
perceptible diSereoee. Among those offences which are 
supposed to exhibit the highest degree of moral turpitude, 
SQch as larceny, robbery, burglary, and arson, the relative 
proportion of whites and blacks seems to be nearly equal. 
It has sometimes been argued, in explanation of so lament- 
able a disparity, that the conviction of a coloured man is 
procured with more facility than that of a white. All expe- 
rirace of our criminal courts rejects the imputation as un- 
founded. It affects too deeply the integrity and justice of 
our judicial tribunals, to be countenanced or discussed with* 
out adequate and pariicular proof No ; the fact cannot be 
reasoned against, explained, or impaired, and however reluc- 
tant we may feel to admit the moral inferiority of the black 
man in Pennsylvania, the conclusion is altogether irresistible.* 
Though the statistics of our prisons show the Ijlack citizen 



* Hebei tell lu that the pruons of Motcow and other places in Riuno, were 
AitSlj filled with alaves, most of whom were in innu. The cannctions of 
■Iftvei in the sUTe-boIdiiig «lBtes of this union, show the moat deplorable di*- 
propoition to those of the wbiles. Travellers find the priaons crowded with 

For the purpoae of contemplatuig' the Bome men under more faronr- 
oUe ciccDDUtance*, we most oonudet them, jul in the free Mate of Fenn- 
■jlTonio, tor ae I have demonalrated in the text, mere legal freetloin conrera no 
exemption fiom crime, hd ta lAbtriit. Goremor Mechlin mja: "Aeto the 
motals t£ the coloniits, (of Liberia) I coneider them mucb better than those 
of the pacqile of the United Stolea; that ie, yoa tnaj take an equal aumbor of 
the inhabitant! &om anji ■ecUon of the Union, and joa will find more drunk' 
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t6 be more depraved than the white, it must not be foi^ot- 
ten, that reasons can be assigned for it, without alle^ng the 
existence of ingenerate evil beyond the common lot of 
humanity. All philosophy proves, that man must be incited 
to virtue and to greatness, by the impulses of hooourable 
ambition and the hopes of reward. We find men starting 
from the sinks of vice and the obscurity of indigence, and 
winning their way to wealth, honour and distinction, amid a 
thousand obstacles, and a thousand obstructions. Even the 
dignity of patrician rank, in England, intrenched as it is 
behind inveterate customs, and all the outposts of princely 
wealth, has been invaded by the daring encroachments of ple- 
beian merit But however elevated the natural spirit, it will 

■rds, mon proftne nrearera ind Stblntfa-brMkeM, Am., than in Libaiii. 
Y«« ranlj hcu ui oatb, uid w to riott and bretcbei of the peace, I recoUeot 
sf but qhu uutanre, and that of a titfliog nature, that haa come nnder mj 
Dotice unce I aaaDmed the goremmeat of the colony." Capt. Sherman aaja, 
" Tliera ia a gnalea propoition of moral and religimia chanctera in MonroviB 
tban in (faia <^;." (Philadelphia.) CapL Abela, who apeot thirteen daja in 
■he ■ettknwiit, in the eaily port of 18^, thos atteata the moral oonditioa of 
the c^Mif i "I atw no intempenoce, nor did 1 hear a proAne word uttered 
bj any one. B«i^ a mioiatar of the Gospel, on Chriitmas-day I preached 
both in the Methodist and Baptirt Chnuli, ui Aill and attenliTO oongTegatitnu, 
of &om three to fonr bnodred peiwmi in each. 1 know of no place when 
the Sabbath ippean lo be more reqieclad than in Mannnia." The fbllowinf 
teatimony ia borne by Bimpaon and Moore, who viaited the colony together. 
■* We noticed, particnlarly, the moral atate of tbinffa, and during our Tiait, aaw 
but one man who appeared lo be intemperate, and but two who uaed any pro- 
ftne langoace. We think the aettleia more moral, aa n people, than the citi- 
nm of the United States." It ia to be wished, that we hod more recent in- 
ibrmatim of the atate of the criminal calendar. Capt. Sherman, who was la 
Liberia in 1830, liimiahea the latest newa npon Ihii aabject It ia, howerer, 
■n that the mixtaanguine mind could anticipate. That gentlemBn aaya, "To 
the hmouT of the emigrants, be it mentioned, that but fiet of their nniDber 
bare been committed for stealing or misdemeanonr, dnee 1837." During 
these three years, which produced but five convictions 'for itealing or mia- 
demBanoar,' the population of the emigrants averaged one thousand five bna- 
dred soots. Now, if the moral character of the coloaiata of Uberia, were not 
feltcr than that of tite &ee blacka of Pennsylvania in the year 183U, initsmd 
of Jive coniicUous, there would have been aeitU|de that amount; that is to 
■ay, if the conrictions in Uberia were in the some proportion to the popula- 
tion, aa among the free blacks of Pennsylrania, inatead of jf ee, there would 
have been titirly eonriolioDs in thon three year* ! 
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remun tune or torpid witk«at some stirring iaeeutive, wae 
poweiful sUmolus to action. When iotellectual superiority 
or mwal virUte is held in estimation, when its possessor 
is admired and Teaerated, we find numerous candidates for 
the honours attendant upon its acquisition. Why is all 
this? Because, in the absence of legal impediment, humbU 
merit is sure of success, if it be seconded by the feelings 
and sympathies of the people. But can the aspirations of 
the negro in this country be awakened by a similar hope? 
He feels himself the descendant of a slave, and eBsentially 
distinguished from the mass around him. He sees the 
Suropean foreigner, however differiog from us in language 
and habits, possess every exterior resemblance, and give ia 
his posterity the characteristics of the nation he has adopted. 
He sees his own oSspring but the counterpart of himself, 
and they likely to transmit their inheritance to their suc- 
ceswrs from generation to generation. He sees that a re- 
pugnance ariwng from his anoesb-y and complexion, pre- 
vents hitn from efijoying those rights which the lanm 
aceiW to him. He feels, that though benevolent solicitude 
for hia casts has iteea alert fw ne^ly a century, yet the 
nere privilege of voting — that franchise, without which, 
lii>erty la but so empty name, is denied him at the peril of 
his life. He feels that social communion witi) the white 
nao, upon «qual terms, is a franchise more difficult to pur- 
id»se tiian that of sufirage to exercise. He feds that the 
very kindness which he experiences, is a kind of abstract] 
short-lived sympathy, at a distance, rather than prompted by 
the admiaaion of undisputed equality, or the desire of nearer 
approach. Thus seeing and thus reasoning, ie it surprising 
that his moral and intellectual nature has not yielded to long- 
continued Kod sedulous oare 7 Promising himself little 
from the pursuits of industry, or the practice of virtue, 
save the gratitications of animal exigence, and the peaoe< 
ful consciousness of acting well, he gives up both in despair. 
In such a state of things it ' has been suggested, that . 
it is the part of Christian philauthropy to break down 
tto idte jpnrjiutices of liaMge sad colour by etiwring 40 
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ttte coloured man the lefiaements of society, and to admit 
him to full participation in the endeamientfl of social io- 
teFCourse. Let those who ioculcate these doctrines set be- 
fore usthe spectacle of their own bright esaraple. Let them, 
if they can, thus violate all the sanctities of feeting, all the 
heart felt charities of private life; let them, if they can^u^on 
Christian principles, make the invidious distinction between 
the negro and hia own correspondent class among the whites. 
An exaltation of the negro above the head of his white com- 
peer, would be unavoidably attended with a twofold impro- 
priety and absurdity. The exclusion of the latter of equal 
deserts is indefensible, invidious and unjust, while the ad- 
mission of the former, places him in a station for which he is 
unfit, and by which he is incapable of deriving advantage, 
A forced and unnatural union, repugnant alike to reason and 
to feeling, must ever be the parent of infelicity. But the 
projectors of amalgamation not having reached that point of 
moral sublioiity which can overlook these various objec- 
tions, it may be considered as a question broached, rather as a 
metaphysical abstraction, than with the hope, desire, or ex- 
pectation of ever seeing it reduced to practice. As the negro, 
in this country, is from the causea adverted to, curtailed of 
his moral and mental proportions, it seems ratherthedictate 
of enlightened benevolence to frame plans for his ulterior 
improvement and practical melioration, than to seek to render 
him odious by a premature, an Indiscreet, and unnatural ele- 
vation. 

Such being the results of long continued and strenuous ef- 
forts at abolition, and such the condition and prospects of the 
free coloured population, it seemed to be desirable, that a 
new essay should be made, offering more hopeful expectations 
of success. It was seen that little had been done at the 
North, and that the great work of Southern Abolition could 
not be advanced by companies in the free states. It was 
seen that statutory disability existed to prevent private en- 
franchisements, unless accompanied by removal from the 
slave holding territory. It was seen that the free negroea of 
the United States, stinted and restrained in regard to the finer 
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properties end higher attributes which characterise bunmmty 
ia positions favourable to its growth and cultivatioo, were 
abrldgedof those common e njoym en (ii which usually fall to 
the lot of man ia a free country. It was under these circum- 
Staaces, and with these impressions, that the Colonization So- 
ciety grew into being. Though commenced in the North,it met 
with approbation iu the South, aud from the era of its estab- 
lishment to the present time, both the North and the South 
have harmoniously united in the projects of an enterprise so 
transcendently good and glorious. The simple scheme of re- 
moving to Africa all who should consent to emigrate, would, 
it was honestly believed, promote the ultimate hopes of the 
Abolition Societies. Let these institutions, by mental and 
moral culture, prepare the negro for self-government in his 
father-land. Let them unfold to the free blacks the advan- 
tages which are likely to accrue to themselves, their brethren, 
and posterity, from erecting free governments in Africa. 
Let them paint to their imaginations, with pencils glowing 
with the greatness of the truth, the enjoyments of unrestrain- 
«d liberty and perfect equality, in a region designed by 
nature, both in its climate and productions, for their exclu- 
sive possession." Let them awaken their ambition as the 



'There Beems to be a peculiu fitness in placing the negro in Africa, wheD 
it is recollected that targe porliona of ila immcDse tracts are suited only to iU 
constitution. The white man will languish and die beoeath a Bun which is con' 
genial tothe animal natare of the black man. Nature herael^ therefore, would 
■eem to concur with this jJiilnnthropy, unleas it be thought that she designed 
those regiane, which are so well calculated for the residence of the Utter, and 
for him only, to lie waste and uninhabited. Capt. Nicholaon, of the D. S. Navy, 
■ays of Liberia, which he viailed in 1828, "ll waa, I beliese, neter intended 
that the white man should inhabit this region of the globe : at least, we know 
that the diaeases of this climate are more fatal to him than to (he man of 
colour. They Imiuiate iu the intenae heat, while a white man sinks under 
its exhausting influence." I cannot forbear from quoting, in coa6rmation of 
these TiGwa, some judicioDa'rBmarks of a learned writer in a late number of 
the PbieDological Journal of Edinburgh. " If we Icxik," aays he, " to that well 
marked and vast peninsula called Africa, we find that equally marked race, 
the negro, with slight modifications, forming its native population throughout 
all its regions. We find the temperature of his blood, the chemical action of 
Ha akin, the very texture of hi* wool-like hair, all fitting him for the vertical 
iRuiof AfHca; andifeiery BurTivinxAfKcuiof the present daj, wbo iiliviuf 
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foniKlera of a future commonwealth, to be virtuous and en- 
lightened, rich in the ownership of multiplietl blessings, and 
widely diffusive in the efTects of example and influence. If 
they do this, we shall find the American negro, now dwin- 
dled in his morals and intellect, developing those latent capa- 
cities and inborn energies, which, though oppression might 
check or conceal, it could not uproot and destroy. We shall 
find him planting a tree in the midst of a howling desert, 
bearing the rich fruits of religion, civilization, and liberty, 
and inviting to the covert of its thick spreading branches and 
clustering foliage, the people of a continent which has lain 
so long exposed, uncovered, defenceless, and oppressed. 

The direct and incidental effects of Colonization are very 
large and expansive. They are not limited to a qualified 
benefit resulting to the free blacks only, at the expenK of 
injury to the slave, but comprehend in their wide range the 
cause of abolition, the abaolute disenthraling of the man oC 
colour, the extinction of the slave trade, and the civilizadoD 
of Africa. For the accomplishment of these great purposes^ 
an extensive region of sea-coast has been selected on ths 
western aide of the African continent, stretchlog two hun- 
dred and eighty miles from the river Gallinas on the north^ 
to the territory of Eroo Settra on the south. Being intended 
for the abode of freemen, this extensive domain bears the 
appropriate title, Liberia. The actual jurisdiction of the 
' Colony, at present, extends one hundred and fifty miles from 
Cape Mount to Trade Town. Between these poiota is beau- 
tifully situated, at Bassa Cove, the locality of the Pennsi/i- 
van Colony. A few leagues beyond the northern limits of 

in de|rTti3fttion and deatitntion in other lands, for which it wot frnwr inttttitd, 
were actnall; reetored to the ptcaliaT htiid of fais pacviiar roes, in independeDca 
■nd comlbrt, would any man venhire to affirm, lhi.t Chriitiaiiity bad been lot 
^{ht of by all who bad in any way contributed to sDch a coninnunatton ! It 
matters not to brotherly lore on which aide of the Atlantic tha negro la mnds 
enligbtened, virtnous, and happy, if be ia aetaally ao far bleaaed ; bnt it doei 
matter (mwUeh aide oftbe ocean yon place him, when there ia mfyeaewhera 
be win be aa b^>py and reapectalde oa benerolence wonld wish to see bim, 
and certainly tktrt, a rigbdy appIM manStj and rBUsicn woald wnotktt kb 
being placed." 
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liiberia, rtretches the more ancient BettleineBt of Stem 
Leone, and at its sonthera extremity stands the flourishing 
little astablishment at Cape Palmaa. A glance at the map of 
Africa, discovers a continuous line of sea-coast from the 
north-west to Uie south-east of five hundred miles, which is 
now dotted by prosperous and Christian communities. These 
are the green spots which the plastic hand of Colonization 
has formed out of a trackless region of boundle-ss wilderness. 
The ae lection made, it is supposed, embraces more advantages 
of fertility, site, salubrity, and commerce, than any other 
which the extensive western coast of Africa affords. 

The first settlement at Liberia was in the year 1822. It 
now includes about ten thousand citizens who have submitted 
to regular government. Of these several thousands belong to 
the native tribes who have voluntarily placed themselves 
under its protection ; many hundred are recaptured Africans ; 
and the remainder are emigrants from this country. Here 
is the germ of a powerful and independent commonwealth, 
destined, perhaps, to carry into tfie heart, and to the remote 
extremities of Africa, our religion, laws, civilization, and , 
language. 

The fierceness of opposition, «ad the easiness of popular 
credulity, have combined in casting the most cruel aspersions 
upon the condition and prospects of Liberia. The mistakes 
of agents and the temporary miscarriage of favourite plans, 
have been magDified Into events of vital and insuperable coo- 
sequence. Its existing state has been represented to ad- 
venturers as supremely unhappy, and the country, in point of 
climate, as a yawning tomb. The least examination will 
show that these assertions are without adequate basis, and 
that the colony, both in climate and the prosperous condition 
of its inhabitants, presents the most flattering inducements to 
emigrai)^. — All new countries in a course of improve- 
ment, are liable to the visitation of febrile distempers. The 
decomposition of that decaying vegetable matter which their 
falling forests constantly supply, must furnish nutriment to 
disease. Change of residence &om a temperate to a tro- 
pical climate, must likewise impart ao injurious influ> 
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•me. In Liberis, these eauaea concar and are in full 
operation, withont giving rise to greater mortality than 
happens in the most salutary districts of our western coun- 
try.* Better* evidence need not be adduced of the salu- 



■ The Irath or (be declar&lion in the text, ctn be nell eitiblialied by citk- 
tkini fivm tbe reports of tbe ag^enlB of Ihe parent Socielji and the writing! <^ 
reipecUbla and disinterested vlBilors. I aball confine myielf to a few quota- 
tion*. In Februarj, 1838, Dr. MecKlin writes, " Thia monlb, slUiougli colled 
by tbon resident here, the sickly eeiiBon, his not, to judge from the fcir cases 
of illoeu that faave come under my notice, merited Ih&t appellition. Indtei, 
Idomt knoa any part of the United State* uieit lit proportion of tht tick it 
net futly a* grtat b* here, and tho cues of a refractorj nature are almoat all 
yielding^ to medicine." Id April, the same gentleman, referring- to the newly 
arrived eroigraata, sajs, "I nerer saw any fever in the United Stales yield 
more readily lo medicine than tbe country lever, among the emigranta, at thb 
■eaKn." In August, he writes, "that rally four or five coaea of sicknen exist, 
and that at no time bad beiUh been more generally CDJoyed." In December, 
Dr. Randall writes thus : " The climate, during this month, is moat deligbllhl. 
Tboogh this is regsj^ed as the sickly season, wo have bat little disease, and 
none of an alarming character." During this period, when, Hcoording to 
Uechlin, oaiyfour ar fiat eaaei of licknen existed, the population of the emi- 
grants was about twelve hundred persons. In the citcnlar Address of the Colo- 
nists to the Free People of Colour of the United States, published about tho same 
time with these testimonies ofthepAjfiicisiu of theCdlony, we find this candid and 
intelligent representation of their experience and prospects in regard to htidA. 
" Vie enjoy health, after a lew month's residence in the country, as nnilbrmjy 
and in ss perfect a degree, as we posaeased that blesaing in our native country. 
And a distressing scarcity of provisions, or any of the comforts of lite, has for 
the last two ya«rs been entirely unknown, even to the poorest persons in this 
communitj. On these pointa there are, and have been, much misconception, 
and some malicious misrepresentation in the United States. ■ ( * 

fieveral out of every ship's company have, within the last four years, been 
carried off by sickness, caused by tbe change of climate. And death occa- 
uonally takes a victim from our number, without any regard at all la the time 
oTbis residenee in this country. Bat we never hoped, by leaving America, to 
eacape the common lot of mortals — the necesBilj of death, to which the just 
appointment of heaven consigns us. Batwt do expect to lieeationg, and patt 
thitlife teith at little licknett as younehet. 

" The true charscter of the African climate is not well understood in other 
oountriea. Its inAabilanli are as robiat, aa healthy, a» long.litied, te taj/ tht 
Itati, ai thote of unj other country. Nothing like an epidemic has ever ap- 
peared in thia Colony ; nor csji we learn from the natives, that the calamilj' 
of a iweeping sickness ever yet visited this part of the continent Bat the 
ehange Itmii a tamperata to a tn^neal aoaatry ia a gmt «Da — too graat Bot U> 



brity of the climate, than tbs &ct, that the blaek inhabHaiite 

of the Southern states are scarcely sensible of change. They 
seldom contract the fever to which emigrants from the 
Northern latitudes are frequently subject MisgiTings of the 

■Act tbe healtb, iDor« or leM-^nd, in the caw of old people, ud *erj jamg 
childrea, it oflen caaaM deUb. In tba euly jem of tbe Colon j, want of good 
hoiuea, Ihe groat faliffoea and danKeii of the aettlen, their inegnlai mode of 
livings, and the hardshipa uid ducoimgemeiiti ibej met nilfa, greallj helped 
the other cause* ofslckneo. * * But we look back to those lioiei 
as to a >ea8on of trial long pait, and nearly forgotten. Our honaea and cir- 
camataDces are now comfortable ; and for the U*t two or three jean, sot ana 
jMTMn in forty, from tht middU and laulAern Stalei, ham died from the change 
of climate." 

CapL NichohKHi, of the United Stole* Navy, who had viiited Liberia on bia 
retnu] fiooi a cmixe in the Heditcrraaean, thai writes to Honrj Clay, under 
date of the ITlh Manib, 1638 : 

" Tlie population la now twelve hundred, and ia hoalthj and thriving. Tha 
children bom in the countrj are fine looking, and I preaume can be raiaed aa 
eaaily oa Ihoae of the aativoa. All the coloniata with whom I had onjoommD- 
nication, (and with nearlj Ihe wliole 1 did comomnicate in peraon, or by icj 
offieara,) eipreraed their decided wiah lo remain in their ptewiit aitualion, 
rather than to retnro again (olhe United Stalea." 

Capt Sierman, who^ in the year 1830, ecadnated to Liberia jifty.«ight 
emigrants &om this country, and who waa there lor tbrw wsaka, in tbe mantb 
of Marob, thus ipeaka hia honest impaaaiooa : 

" It ha* beui objected that the olimale is very unhealthy — this ia true as 
reapeola the white*, bnt erroueoDs as respects the coloured peoide. Tboas 
from the middle and northern Slalea have to ondergo what ia called & sewoU' 
ing — that i*, Ihej generally take the lever the first month of their residence, 
but it haa rarely [voved falsi, since ajKomrnDdatioiu have been prepared lot 
their reoeptian ; thoae from Georgia, the Carolines, and the aouthem parts of 
Virginia, either escape the f^er altogether, or hays it very alightly. Deaths 
occur there, indeed, as in other places, but Doctor Mechlin, tbe ajr^it, a**nred 
me that (is bilit of mortality <doiiU tlaia a 2e$t fraptrtioa s^ dntity tiau lie** 
tfBaltimmt, Pkiludelf/iia, or Ntx Yort:' 

Simpson and Moore, two iotelligient and respectable ookiured men, fiailed 
{be difierent settlements in tbe suauner of 1B32, and report tlieir aetae of tba 
health of the ooantiy ** follows : " Wherever we went, tbe pei^ appeared to 
enjoy good health ; and a more healthy looking peo[^ particularly tbe cbil> 
dren, we have not seen in tbe United States. • • • Onr owd 
health, while m the Colony, was perfectly good, aJlhoogii wa.JEfire much es- 
pwnd tnthn night nir" — (Vide Dr. Hodgkin's remark* on the value and respec 
labilily of thia evidence, in his inquiry into the merita of tbe American Coloni- 
ttticn Society, Jbc p. 39.} Without multiplying extracts, which, fivm a variety 
of soQi««s, and of ainilar inport, migbt be fnatly increaaad, I will ^dd tb* 
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•lioMte iwit be nmomi bj adTMtiDg to the •oond cenatita^ 
tiona of tiifl native iahitHtantfl. They sorriTe to an age be- 
yond the preflcribed limit of < three score and tea,' and ceny 
with them through life, in straagth of IHnb and rotundity of 
form, abundant proof of the excellence of their natire air. 
The ori^nal emigranta to Liberia were not exempt irom 
thoae hardships and prirationB to which first settlers are ne- 
cessarily exposed. Unacquainted with the dispositions of the 
people, and ignorant of the peculiarities of the soil, their sub- 
usteoce was precarious and slender. Care, privation, and 
disease brought some to a premature grave.* But the difQ- 



aoDtdnsiaii to wMoh Dr. Hod^kin, the ■mimble uid eieelleiit writer jutfqtMtod, 
owDe, in tba yeu 1833, after an ittaiitiTe BziminUian of ell the doramenla 
coDuected with the iDbjecL Am a fbrei^ writer, sad a Qua of the moK bea*. 
volent and praiaeworthj oliaraotBi, bii impreMMtu, derlTed &om ■ penml of 
ttw whole testimony, are of iBtrinnc Talne. Ha nja id hii Inqnliy, p. 35, 
'■AeeoTding to the <£cial atatomeBta mpeeting the hedth of the colamita at 
Liberia, it doea not appear that the murtali^, notwithataiuUng tha iafltu of 
wmw aettlen — who would have a kind of KaaonlDg to undergo, whalefw 
might have been the Bitaatuio to which thaj had r e luuw d — haa mach, if at all, 
■lOMded the moclalitj in the Uaitcd States." From these repreaenlaliotHi 
can it be doobled, that when the coloouti ib^ have tamed tbnr at l en li ea 
more to agricnltare tban trade — when t^ Aueata ghall have been proatrated, 
Ifae popolatiDii inereaaed, and it* i»aiftrti angmenled — we ilnll iHar Utile com- 
pUint against Liberia dd the aoore of eliMat* 1 

* Sierra Leone, which, Dotwilhitandinif the disr^ard k haa eKporiencod of 
late yean, baa dene ao much fin the sunairading tribe* of barbarlaui, and 
towards the destmctim of the riave-trade in liiaipart<irAfirioa,iiiowad, la ita 
earlj hisltny, « mortalitj aUmHDf in the eztrame. If the tithe oodd be re*, 
sonablj alleged of Liberia, which ia traly related of &i«rt« Lean, the eoterpiiae 
would kmg rinee hav« been ahandooed. The tibataoloa which tjM Engliah 
Company eneoDBtered and n^dued, weald have ap^ialled and diabeutened 
American. Adam Hodgson, in the appendix to bis letter to If . Jeam Baptjata 
flay, on the oompaiative expense of free and dave labigr, published in 193, 
^ves the firilowing meUnoholy accoont of the mistbrtDDee to wfaieh the fint 
odooista at Kerra Leone were eubjected : " This cidon j (Sierra Leone,} m^ 
be said lo owe its origin to the liberality and benevolent siertiociB of Ifae odB> 
hrated OmmiiUt Sharp. At the time when Ibe deciaioa of Lord Mansfield, ia 
the nniiMraUe ease of the negro Somerset, had eitabliabsd the aximii, that 
" as soon ss any slaee acts Ut foul oa BngUah ground, hi biamui /fee," 
there were nany negroes in London who bad been hreugfat over by their mas. 
tars. As a large proportion of tbew had no limger owners to ssppart tbesa, 
nar any parish from wWeh they ooidddalm rett>^ they Ml into gnat diitMs*, 
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culties which Liberia hu enoouatered, are thoM only of «ll 
colonial settlemeots. Their early history presenta an uniform 
aspect, one itDvarying page ; it is marked by diacouragsment 
and disaster, by disappointment and mortality. The parent ' 
and nurse of all the Spanish eBtablishments in America, 
proTed a certain buryin^place to most of the primitive 
adrenturers. Of the thirty-eight persons left in Hispaniola, 
by Columbus, as the seed of a colony, all had perished in ten 
months after, on his return from Spain. The armament 
which OVando conducted thither in 1502, carried two thou- 
sand five hundred colonists. One thousand of these fell vic- 
tims to disease. Notwithstanding these sad indications of a 
fatal temperature, and the mortality which, at the conclusion 
of the last and beginning of the present century, thinned the 
ranks of the French and £nglish armies which successively 
invaded that island, yet all recent voyagers agree, that to the 
coloured inhabitants, who are now its undisputed possessors, 
the climate Is profutious and healthful. Of the coloniats con- 
ducted by Sir Walter Raleigh to the coast, now forming a 



and iMOfted in cnwda lo thcirpatmi, OnmiUaflliup, fiir anpput • • 
Hs delennined upon Modljig tbem lo loine ipot in Afttct, tlio genefsl Imd of 
their anceBton, where, iFhen Ihej were ODce luided onder ■ profier leader, tncl 
with proper prorisionB fbr ■ time, and proper implementa of hnabendrj, the; 
mi^rlit, with but modente indoatry, provide for thenuelTea. < • • 
Nothing coold be moM diBCouragiD^ than the diamitiea which befell the on. 
dertaking from ita verj outset. Of fonr hmidied black people who left the 
Tbunea on the 93d Febmarj, 1787, under conTo; of His Majeitj'a aloop of 
war NantiloB, not man than mte hundftd and thirty, (uAa teere aJUneaTdt 
rtdnettl t« forty,) rtmahud alivt at, and la ona body, at the md of (fti mng 
acoaMt, into wfaidi the; had been thrown by the death of Mr. Smeathman, 
notwithatanding Mr. Shaip'e atrenuoiiB efibrts to avoid it. Diaaster Ibllowad 
diaaaler. Famine, diaCBse, discontent, desertion, aacceeded each other with 
fiigbtfal ra^aditj, till the year 1TB9, when the Colony, again in a state of im- 
proremeDt, wu almMit annihilated by a boatile attack from a ndgbbaariiig 
cbiei" Tbeac cahunitiea bare long ainee oeaaed, and no objection <■ now 
beard to the climate of Sierra Leane, in its influence upon tfae coloured popula- 
tion, and DO tears entertained of the Datives or of famine. The neglect which 
it has snfiered, has prevented it from lealiung all that might be expected ftom 
it It has rendered tiw mdonista happy, and greatly aapprasaed the ■tave4i«de. 
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eonatituant put of North Carolini, and of others wbo lubie- 
qamtlj followed, not one niirived to tell the story of their 
melancholy fate. The ■ettlement at James Town, in 1607^ 
DUTOwly escaped a similar miscarriage. One half of the 
original emigrants were, in a few months, swept away by 
famine and distemper. Those who remained thrice formed 
the resolution of abandoning the Colony and returning to 
England. Of fire hundred settlers whom the chivalrous 
•nd devoted Smith left in Virginia, but sixty were in being 
a few months after ; and they, enfeebled by famine, and de- 
jected by rariouB misfortunes, were projecting a speedy de- 
parture from the land of their hardships and sufferings. The 
Colony at New Plymouth experienced like embarrassments. 
In six months after the landing of the pilgrims, owing to the 
unaccustomed rigours of an eastern winter, and the fatigues 
and hard^ips inseparable from a new settlement, nearly half 
of the adventurers had died, A great pestilence, they were 
infonned by the Indian Chief, Samoset, had raged four years 
before, and swept the populous region of Patuxet To their 
other calamities, was added the sterility of a rocky and stub- 
born soil, the productions of which, after untiring and labo- 
rious cultivation, were always uncertain. The distresses of 
famine threatened them at every step ; they subsisted upon 
fish, with precarious supplies of corn and beans, procured 
from the Indians. It is not necessary to remind Pennsyl- 
vanians of the hardships encountered by those worthy pio- 
neers of the wilderness, who landed on the shores of the 
Delaware, on this day one hundred and fifty-two years ago. It 
is not necessary to recount the perplexities and trials which 
their situation imposed — of their disappointment and con- 
sternaUon in finding caves for their dwelling places, and 
impenetrable tracts of forests in the promised land. With 
such examples, and other lights which history sheds, let 
Liberia be viewed, and it will be seen that less hardship and 
disaster, less mortality and discontent, cannot be found la 
any settlement which the long narrative of colonial annals 
records. The concurring testimonies of Captain Stockton and 
Captain Nicholson, who visited Liberia In 18SS ; of Captain 
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ShermsD, in 18S0; of CspUin Kennedy and Captain Abel, 
in 1831 ; of Hannah Kilham, In 1898-, and of Captain Voor- 
heee, towards the close of the past year, estsblisli, beyond 
the poflsibility of question, its striking fitness for its destined 
object. In confirmation o£ these disinterested and respectable 
travellers, are the reports of the agents, the letters of the colo- 
nists, and the evidence of British and French naval officers 
who have occasionally visited the settlement They unite in 
repesenting it as the abode of peaceful content and smiling 
plenty. The preposterous and unfounded statements of one 
or two unknown or discredited witnesses, are entitled to no 
respect from the honest inquirer. Like the fabulous stories 
circulated against colonial Pennsylvania, in the life-Ume of 
the Founder, better information and more enlarged expe- 
rience prove their folly and untruth.* 



■The nuknown witnera broagbt fbrwird by Jime* G. Biraay, in hu ra- 
ceDt letter igainet Colonuation, exceeds, in the moiutToBitjr of it* >UBg«- 
tioni, the hudihood of all hie predeceuon. Having nerer before beard of tlia 
Rn. Samutt Jonti, tbtu dUliiigiuBhed in the letter, 1 know Mm aalj bj the , 
account there givoD, that 'At it a etioaTtd man, and had br*n a tloM ts 
Kentucky,' and by his tealimony concerDiag Uberia. I copy the whole de- 
■criptioD, to enable the imder to see how ratbleaa and Serce are the aUadu 
upon this devoted eettlemenL " On the fbartb day, Mr. King (Ajrent of the 
TennESBce Colonixalion Societj,] BDg)rei1ed that we oaght now to vieit the 
poor. We accordingly did bo, sod of ill misery nnd porerty, and all repining 
that my imigination hid ever conceived, it bad nevei rescbed what my eyei 
now >aw, and my ears hc&rd. Hundreds of poor creatures, squalid, ragged, 
hungry, without emjAsyment — eome actually starving to death, and all praying 
moel fervently that tbej might get home to America once more. Even the 
emanupaled elave craved the boon of returning again to boodsge, that b* 
might once more have the pains of hanger satisfied. There are handreds 
there who say thej would rathet come back and be slaves than stay in Liberia. 
They would sit down and toll ni their tale of sabring and of nrrow, with 
■nch a, dejecled and wo.begone aspect, that it would almost break our hearts. 
They .would weep as they wotild talk of their sorrows here, and their joy> in 
America — and we mingled our tears freely with theirs. This part of the po- 
polation included, as near as we Coold judge, lteo4hirdo of the inhabitants of 
Monrovia." Two-thirda of the inhabitants discontented, and hundreds rather 
be slavei than remain in Liberia ! Hnndreds hungry, and fame aetaalty 
ttoTvmg te death! Misery beyond what the imagination can conceive, the 
eyes ever saw, or the ears hewd ! The surprise is not that a spurious bill may 
get into circulalion, bat that it should find sueh an indorser as James G. Bir. 



Such is the country in which the Colonization Socie^ hu 
inrited the black man of AmericK to fix his permanent habi- 
tation. It ofiera him, * without money and without price,' a 

mtj. Tbu aocount ii oppowd bj tbe lelter of the cokmiita thenuelvei, nnd the 
concnning teitimonies of the mnst reapeclable travellerB, from the jenr 1838 
to Un preacDt time. The letter from the colonUtB reprccents tbe fiuM of the 
eonnti7 u covered with perpetail verdure, and tbat the soil in fertililj is ncA 
■nrpMwd on tbe tace of tbe earth— that the cokniiU ere blened with plenty, 
•Bd eiyoj cmtent — that wages are high, and mechaaica of oearly every trade 
■IS ame of oooataiit and profitable employ meat. They say, " Truly we have 
a goodly heritage ; and if there is any thing lacking in the eharactei ox con- 
ditkn 1^ tbe people of thU Colony, it never can be charged to the aceonnt of 
tbe ooimtry : H taast be the fruit of onr own miamonagement, or slothfulneaa 
or vicea." (See the Circalac of the ColDniiiea, in txttn$o, in Thirteenth Annual 
Rspoi of the American Soge^ tor colonizing the fl-ee people of colour of tho 
United Sutea, p. 30, tt leq.) CapL Nicbolun thus writes in 16S8 : " I cannot 
give yon better evidence of the prosperity of the Colony, than by mentiraiing 
tint eight trf' my crew (coloured mechonlos,) after going on shore two attveral 
days, apidied ftr, and received their discharge, in order to remain as perma- 
nent teUlers. These men had been absent from their country apwatds of 
three years, and had, among them, nearly two tbonsand dollars in clothes and 
miHiey. Hod thej not been thoroughly convinced tbat their happbeea and 
prosperity would be better pramnlcd by remaining among their Hee bretliren 
in Liberia, they woold not have dstermined on so momenlooB a alep as quit- 
ting tlie United States, perlmps forever, where Ihey all had left friend* and 
lehitives. 

"The appearance of all the colonials, those of Monrovia, as well as thmo of Cald. 
wbO, indicattd mare than contentment. Their manners were those of freemen, 
wbo experienced the blesainga of liberty, and appreciated the boon. Many of 
them bad, by trade, accumulated a competency, if the poeseBaion of Awa three 
to five thoosand dollars may be called so." 

CapL Sherman, whoee vidt was in the year 1830, thus writes of tbe comfbrt 
■od contentEUBnt of the aettlert : 

■* Mtmrovia, at present, consists of about nixetif datUing haittt* a»d stores, 
lira Aeuses for public vMrihip, and a eaurt Aouie. Haiiy of the dwellings are 
handsome and convenient, anil uU of tiiem comfartabit. The plot of the town 
is cleared more than a mile square, elevated aboat sevenlj l^t above tbe level 
of the lea, and coatains teetn himdrtd inhabitants. 

" The lownahip of Caldwell is aboat seven miles from Monrovia, on St. 
Paul's river, and contains a popolation of five hundred and siz^ agricultUi 
ralists. 7!^ toil t* exceedingly /«rf tie, CAe tiiuatitm pitatant,and tht ptoph 
tati^td and happy. The emigrants carried out by me, and from whom I re- 
ceived a pleasing and saliafactory account of that part of the country, aro 
located here." 

Capt. Kennedy's visit was in 1831. He thus states the result of his inquiries 
and observations ; " I sooght out lbs most shrewd and inteliigont of the coIo- 
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home of freedom and pleoty in the land of his fathers. It 
ofiera him a sanctuary Irom wrong and persecution. It 
ofiers him the unwonted prospect of an unclouded and bril- 



niata, many of whom wera pernnallj known to me, uid bj long and muiy 
converMUioni, ende»onred to elicit from them any iftwatt^aetiM wili that 
am4itien, (iflueh txitted,) or any latent d<iign to return to their lutivt eouutry. 
Neither of these did I observe. Oa the contrary, I thought I coold perceive 
thit the; considered th&l they had elartBd into a new eiirtence ; thit, dUen- 
cnnibered of the mortiryiogrelitioDi in which the; formerly stood in uciety, 
the; felt themselves proud in their attitude," Sr,c. &c. Fijicenth Rtpart, 1B33. 

C&pt. Abel givoa this emphatic testiiuony. He waa in the Colony in the 
latter part of December, I83I. " All my txpectatiani in r^ard to the aspect 
bJ thinge, the htaltk, luTmony, ordtr, amtentmeni, indtutry, and general jmt- 
perity of the lettUrt, «»■ more tiaa realized. Tliere are about two hundred 
buildings tn the town of Mnnrovia, extending along the Cape Monlserado, not 
far irom a mQe and a quarter. Moat of these are gDod aubatantial houses and 
■tores, the GrstBtor; of man; of them being of stone; and s(»ne of them bind- 
■orae, spiciouB, and with Venitisn blinds. Nothing struck me u more re- 
markible than the great euperiorit; in btelUgence, maDnert, conversatioa, 
dress, and genera] appearance in every respect over their coloured brethren In 
America. So much was I pleated with ahat I late, that I obierved to the peo- 
ple, 'Should I make a true report, it would hardly he eridited in the United 
Stalet.^ Among oU that I conversed with, I did net Jiad a dUconteMtd per. 
son, or Aear ane ezpressa deiire lo return to America. I saw no intemperance, 
nor did I bear a. profane word uttered by any cne. Being a minister of the 
Gospel, DO Christmas da; I preached," &,c. The pious Hannah Kilham, who 
visited Liberia in 1839, said nothing of the want, misery, and discontent de- 
scribed b; Jones. Can there be a doubt, that if either existed, she would 
Bol have seen and mentioned it ? Dr, tSodg]da states, that she left England 
by no rseans prepossessed in favonr of Liberia. She speaks of the moral con- 
dition and comfbrts enjoyed b; many of the colonists, and of the respectRil 
and cheertiil attention paid by the pnjala in the girls' school at Caldwell, to the 
teacher, whose union of gentlenesa and firmness, she extols. Not a word in 
conGrmation of Jones. 

Simpson oud Moore, two respectable coloured men, one of whom is a clergy- 
man, visited the Colony, at the request of their free coloured brethren of 
Nalches, likewise in the year 1832. The following is the evidence they fbt- 
nished : " As a body, the people of Liberia, we think, owing to their circnm. 
stances, have risen in their style of living, and their kappineit, as a eommunily, 
it far above thoie of their coloured bretkreti, enen the moil protperea* of them, 
thai wt have teen in the United Statet. They feel that the; have a home. 
They have no tear of the white or the coloured man. They have no superiors. 
They do not look np to others, but they are looked up toby them. Their Uwa 
grow out of themselves, and are their own. They truly sit nnder their own 
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litDt futun. But in preKnting the invitation, its duty ta 
performed, and it goes no further.. It disavows all constraint 
or compulsion, for these would imply an authority which 
no where exists, and is no where pretended. It professes 
itself the friend of the coloured man, because he is degraded 
by our laws, and sometimes, as in Pennsylvania, in despite 
of legal regulations. It desires to take him from a country 
where he must languish in inferiority, and where he never 

fine ind fig-tree, faaviaf none to molest and make them afraid. Sinoe onr 
ntarn, we have been in the hovMi of lome of the nipet reapectable men of 
ookniT in New Tork and Philadelphia, bnt bare wen none, on the whole, M 
welt Amiihed aa manj of the boauB of Monrovia. The fioora are, in many 
oaaea, well carpeled, and all tiingt about that daeUing» afptar neat, Mnse- 
■tnit, and eamfartaUt, There are five BChcxila, tiro of which we visited, and 
were moeh pteaaed with the teacbere and the improvement of the children. 
* * ' Wt foand enfy two pertont uJui expreued any dUtatitfaetioK; 

Mtd we bave bad much reaam to donbt whether they had any good oaoM 
loiiL" 

Capt. Toorhees, of the United States Nav;, arrived at ancbotage in the bay of 
MonlHrado on (be 9th of December, 1833. He date* his report to the Secre. 
tary of the Navy at thit Cape, on the Hth. He aaya, " Piracy haa not afflicted 
thi* qoarter for some time; and the inhabitante at tbe eettl^'entB UtnKg in 
tmdiiturbtd peace and tranquHlUy, eeem to entertain very eneoomging confi- 
dence in Ibcir futnre ucuiity," Afler apeakbg of the kind of paajfit who 
ehoold be sent to Liberia, he says, " Such pereona of coloui here, in the land of 
their ancealore, find a home and a conntry, and htrt only, do they find them- 
aelrea redeemed, regvnerated, «nd diaenthretled." An intalligent old man, 
about aixly yesra of age, with whom I conversed, stated [fait he had been here 
about eighteen monlhe, and wai getting on cleverly fijr himaelf and hie 
family, " but that on no acconnt would he retorti to the United Stotee." The 
laat witnen to whom it is neceaeary to refer, in contradiotion of the fie*. 
SamudJoBtt, is a coloured man, who bears the name sim|dy of Joseph Jones. 
He was sent out by the Kentucky Coloniiatioa Society, for the porpose of ez- 
aminiog " fhlly the situation of the Colony of IJberia." Tbe Board of 
Hanagera of the Kentucky Society speak oThim "as a man <rf' excellent cha- 
racter, of a clear and vignrous undentandbg, and possened of thoae qnalitie* 
which moke a man □scftit to society." He reached Liberia on tbe 11th of 
July, 1S33, and remained in the Colony nine montha and twenty-nine days. 
Bia teatiiaony, therefore, relates to Lilierio, aa it whs about the middle of the 
year 1834. To Ihe question put to him during bis eiamination, » Do the Colo- 
niats appear satisfied 7" bis reply is, " I was portieuUr in my inquiries, and 
I found the large mijorily well satisfied, and would not relom to thla conntry 
if they could." The Editor of the Weatern Luminary, who had a conver- 
sati<a) with Jones, aaya, nnder date of 30th July, 1831. " He represented the 
people as being' generally contented, and apparently happy." 
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cui be happy, to a Und capable of bestowing upon himself and 
his posterity the blessings of happiness and liberty forever. 

One of the inseparable incidents, and unaroidabte effects of 
Colonization, u to induce the emancipation qf slaves. It has 
already ^ven freedom to above one thousand human beings. 
The number is small, only because the ability of the institution 
has been restricted. In 18S0, the owners of upwards of six 
hundred slaves offered them for manumission, for the pur- 
pose of being conveyed to Liberia. The Society of Friends 
of North Carolina manumitted several hundred slaves, whose 
liberation had been denied by the legislature for a period of 
fifty yesra, to enable them to enjoy freedom in the African 
Colony. Benevolent individuals, who feel a kind of paternal 
solicitude for the future welfare of those servile dependents, 
entreat the Society to take them for the same munificent 
purpose. The noble-minded lii>erBlity of M'Donough, of 
Louisiana, who asked for legislative permission to educate 
his servants, with a view to ultimate enfranchissMent in the 
land of their ancestors, must be vivid in the public recollec- 
tion. But the evi^pnces of a desire on the part of South- 
ern masters to manumit their slaves, if K proper asylum can, 
be procured for their reception, are too numerous and pub- 
lic to require elucidation. Suffice it, that if the funds of 
the institution were augmented a hundred fold, anifthe capa< 
bilifies of (he Colony were commensurately increased, they 
would all be put in requisition by the extended and increas- 
ing eagerness manifested at the South for voluntary emanci- 
pations. Ten thousand slaves would at this moment be re- 
leased Jrom thraldom, if Ihey could be transported Jrom the 
country. It is upon these grounds that colonization addresses 
itself to the benevolent wishes and active support of the 
friends of abolition. Here is a mode in which experience 
has taught us that abolition can be effected. But it is ob- 
jected that the process is slow ; that the condition of expat- 
riation is hard and cru^ ; that liberations by private indi- 
viduals may have the effect of retarding legislative action ; 
and that, as it may prove but a temporary assuasive, it will 
allure the attention of the South from the cedent remedy. 
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Must it then become a question upon which beoevolence 
CUD hesitate, whether slavery in America is preferable Is 
freedom in Africa? But a slight consideration of the abjec- 
tions shows, that they are captious, untenable, and erroneous. 
If Colonization decoy the inflamed South from the contem- 
plation of measures pursued by the ill-judging North, its re- 
■ults must be permanently salutary. It restores that mental 
equilibrium which, on a question affecting private property, 
is essential to the exercise of a just and enlightened discre- 
tion. Whatever may be the plea for interfering -with pecu- 
niary interest, and however upright and disinterested the 
motive, any attempt to impair it, must unavoidably awaken 
feeling and bring about resistance. Allay this hostility by 
abstaining from harsh imputations and unkindly acts, and 
kalf the obstructions to abolition are removed. But why 
will voluntary emancipations, or the removal of free blacks 
and manumitted slaves, delay the period of legislative action? 
By what means, and through what agency, is legislative 
action effected ? Is It not by that silent process by which 
private sentiment is influenced ? Th» slave-holder who 
nobly resigns that property which was legally his own, has 
new feelings and sensibilities. He no longer retains an 
interest in the continuance of slavery as a system. His 
sentiments are opposed to it They become as expansive as 
is the extent of his influence. Some adopt his reasoning, 
and imitate his example. These beeome the centre of otJier 
circles, which grow wider and more numerous, till at length 
they diffuse themselves into a dense and undistinguished mass. 
In proportion as the work ofyirtW/e emancipation advance^ 
the cause of public abolition is hastened. With each case 
of voluntary liberation secured, the seed is sown for a future 
and larger harvest of freemen. When, by these means, pri- 
vate sentiment shall have been roused to the natural injustice, 
tiie republican inconsistency, and political evils of servitude, 
we may indulge a well-grounded hope, that its legal extinc- 
tion is at hand. Is it not then a work to which benevolent 
men and benevolent legislatures ought to contribute ? If the 
South agree to part with their slaves, can the North do less 



than incur the expense of prOTiding them with a suitable 
abodeP Is it & proof of philanthropy and patriotism which 
our Southern brethren can admit as conclusive, that the North 
should inveigh against servitude without assisting to efiect 
its abolition? If slavery be a national evil, as ciiizent they 
should participate in the pecuniary burdens which its de- 
struction imposes. With the adoption of such sentiments 
and corresponding geoerosity in contribution, the whole 
South might be drained of Its slaves be£cH'e the actual cessa- 
tion of servitude in those Northern States, which vaunt bq 
loudly of ' equal liberty end equal rights.* 

But the aims of Colonization are not limited to the extinc- 
tion of bondage in America, but it pursues to Africa with 
Tigilant solicitude the objeeta of its sympathies and care. It 
proposes to render them not only free, but intelligent and 
happy. It ofirav for their acce]:^nce a fertile and luxuriant 
country, requiring only the hand of industry and labour to 
render it the garden spot of the tropics. It offers to the un- 
informed emigrant the prospect of education by meaoa of 
schools and librarieti and to the man of serious and higher 
contemplations, the advant^^es of congregational devotion. 
It may safely be asserted, that history presents no example 
of a Colony under better auspices — noce with so many solid 
reasons for the anticipation of success, and so few to justify 
the spprehension of failure or miscarriage- 
Colonization, in the wide circle of its benefits, has been 
but partially displayed. It includes not merely abolition, 
and the restoration of the African to that liberty of which he 
and bis progenitors have been deprived for ages ; but taking 
« survey of consequential advantages,! 'see As the annihilation 
(if the slave-trade, and the civilization of .Africa. With- 
out yielding to that ardour of enthusiasm which a scheme so 
grand and comprehensive is calculated to inspire, let us, in 
the sober spirit of philosophical inquiry, calmly look at the 
probabilities of its promised achievements. 

The detestable traffic, called the slave-trade, extensively 
prevails in defiance of the laws and trealies made for its sup- 
presaioQ. From the acts passed by the Colonial Assembly 
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of Virginia, commencing in 1699, down to the period when 
the Congress at Vienna, solemnly engaged for its cessation 
in Europe, a aeries of prc^ibitory laws were enacted, and 
many strenuous exertions made, to bring it to a practical ter- 
mination. All signally failed. Laws and treaties, and navies 
to compel their execution, were alike ineffectual. In 1816, 
a period subsequent to the abolition of the traffic in Great 
Britain and the United States ; subsequent to the meeting at 
Vienna, and the interdict of Xapoleon ; the slaves annually 
taken from the coast of Africa, were computed at 60,000. 
In 1817 the coast was crowded with slave-ahijn, and the trade 
prevailed to snch an extent, as to supersede and render abor- 
tive all attempts at ordinary commerce. According to the 
report of a Committee of Congress, made in the year 18S1, 
the annual average number of alares withdrawn from Wes- 
tern Africa should he estimated from 50,000 to 80,000. The 
importations into Rio de Janeiro, between the years 18S0 
and 1829, continued annually to increase from 15,000, to ' 
upwards of 43,000. This sickening picture might be height- 
ened by the most revolting details, and^reaented with those 
additional horrors, which a description of the Middle Pat- 
sage would bestow. But it is enough. It shows that the 
attempts to terminate the most diabolical traffic which ever 
afflicted and disgraced humanity — the edicts of states, the 
treaties of confederate powers — each uniting in the denuncia- 
tion of it as piracy, and the punidhment of it by death — 
have all been inoperative and powerless. If these be inade- 
quate, it may be deridingly asked, can the plan of Coloniza- 
tion succeed ? Does it exhibit claims to attention, of which 
such imposing endeavours are deprived ? Let us from naked 
facts coolly consider the present results, and deduce the cer- 
tain tendencies of the scheme, and we «hall at least compre- 
hend the mode by which it is proposed to accomplish a pur- 
pose BO good and stupendous. 

Cape Messgrado, the very spot selected for the residence 
of the first colonists, and the site of the flourishing town of 
Monrovia, was a place for the purchase and embarkation of 
slaves. Before the commencement of the cojony, from 4000 
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to 5000 wretched rictima of foreign cupidity, were tanusUp 
exported from the harbour. According to ABhmun, ia the 
year 1823, between this place and Cape Mount, a disUnce of 
fifty miles, now constituting perhaps the moat thickly inhs- 
bited portion of the settlement, at least 200O persons were 
shipped for the hopelessness of exile and slavery in a foreign 
land. In 1835, the same lamented writer declares, that tiom 
Cape Mount to Trade Town,a distance of ose hundred and fifty 
miles, and embracing the whole region formerly infested, no 
alaver dared attempt the guilty traffic. The s\aMGfactoriea are 
now entirely broken up. The Chiefs of the country adja- 
cent to Grand Bassa, which iswtthin the line of coast between 
Cape Mount and Trade Town, stipulated in the year 1829, 
to ceaae from the slave trade, and to suppress it within their 
territorial limits. The recaptured Africans who belong to 
the colony, are among the living trophies of its victories. 
The great numbers which have been recaptured at Sierra 
Leone, and the advantage of these convenient stations on the 
coast, form powerful incitements to further activity and bra- 
very, on the part of naval commanders. In addition to 
these evidences of an influence exerted by the colony upon 
the African slave-trade, might be adduced the increasing com- 
merce of the colonists with the interior tribes; the progres- 
sive improvement of these by means of their intercourse 
with the settlers; and the growing sentiment of aversion 
towards the traffic among those tribes, which were formerly 
distinguished for ferocity and barbarism. The concurring 
opinions of respectable visitors, and the agents of ths Parent 
Society, represent facts, of this nature, too strongly and 
cogently, even to be resisted or seriously impungod. Such 
are the prospects, and such have been the effMts of this sim- 
ple 6Bter|«-ise, in the destruction of a trade upon which states- 
men and philanthropists, from a remote period in the annals 
of ChrisUan Europe, have expended their united ene^ee 
with so little success. 

Ins^fwrably connected with the destruction of the slave- 
trade, or greatly dependant upon it, is the impression to be 
made upon the mindoi Africa. Oppressed with the unbro- 
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kMi aloep of agM, the inay not be mt onee awakened from 

ber stupor — amuped with her dreams of ignorance and aupet- 
•tition, she may reluctantly exchange her delusion, for the 
broad effulgence of life, the greai purpoaes, the unimagined 
realities of being. The reign of darkness and night may for 
a lime be permitted in the vicinity of light and day. 

<* b*t Diglit'a predominrtnce, oi the daj's Bhune, 
That darkneM doem the ftoe of earth entomb, 
When lining light ahoald kio iti" 

But the genius which has gives immiH^ity to ancient Egypt 
— iriiich nurtured young science in her cradle — ^which sent 
her forth to Greece, and finally to Europe — may break through 
the clouds and dissipate the mists which have so long over- 
■hadowed and obscured it. With the return of her sons from 
exile, blest with the glimmering rays of that light which first 
broke forth and dawned in their own land, she will pursue 
those steps which led to former ascendency, she will reswert 
her former dominion, crowned with new c(HM)ueat9, and more 
dazxling glory. 

"SlaMa Mi, aril Side, bat JVatun doth Mt dw." 

We mey look forward to a period when the hand of labour 
will lessen the vast ocean of her forests ; when extended com- 
merce in procuring wealth, will bring its concomitant conve- 
niences; and when a luxurious taste will spread abtmt and 
around her the refinements of elegance. We may expect 
a time when the obelisk will mark the spot which has 
bewL known for centuries as the residence of fierce and 
netamed barbarity; and when the institutions of liberty and 
happiiiefls which we now enjoy, the greatest and the purest 
' which mankind ever saw, shall be ttioae of a country, the 
clanking of whose chains, and the loudness of whose laments 
hqve penetrated to the remotest corners of the eerUi. We 
may anticipate the coming of that glorious day, «4ien the 
objectless idolatry and blind superstitions of paganisia shall 
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be Kipplaoted over the land by the iublime ^>irit, and pore 
precepts of Christianity. It is in these conne;][ion8, that the 
colonization of Africa presents to the mind the most eheer^ 
ing and ennobliog contemplations. It proposes not only to 
elevate humanity in the scale of freedom, happiness, and vir- 
tue, but it promises to enlarge the limits of the scientific 
world, and to extend the wide boandaries of Christendom. 

Humble as is the present condition of the Colony of Libe- 
ria, it is big with its ultimate destination. Its effects are not 
Been alone in the quickened impulses and more generous 
aspirations of its inhabitants. The chiefs and kings of the 
neighbouring country seek the protection and friendship of 
an oily whose motives they cannot distrust, and whose ability 
they cannot question. They see the fruits of superior intel- 
ligence and a better religion, in the plenty, comfort and 
peace of the settlers. Constant intercourse must beget an 
improved taste, and the senee of inferiority must transfuse an 
ambition to remove the cause. That impulsion which Eu- 
rope received in the middle ages, and which led to the melio- 
ration of her own savage manners, arose from her relations 
with Asia, by means of her pilgrims to the Holy Land. The 
contemplation of a superior oooiety, and of those refinements 
engendered by the arts, introduced new ideas of ordeiv— com- 
parisons were instituted-~-emulatian was excited — manners 
grew less fierce and unpestrained. The proximity of higher 
cultivation, must, by inevitable transmission, produce the 
most favourable effects. Look at the present condition of 
our wedern country. Originally settled by a race of men, 
but one remove from the native savage, it presented the 
desolation of a moral aud mental waste. As the rolling tide 
of emigration approached, carrying with it elements of a 
superior order, the waste was nourished as if by the neigh- 
bouring breeze; it was cultivated, and became a garden. 
Look through the history of man from the earliest age of 
which tradition speaks — trace the causes of his advance from 
wildoesa to refinement — and they will be found to be the 
collisions of commeree, or the influences of colonial settle- 
ment History, however, has taught us the lesson, that when 
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colonial are prompted by the love of conqiieit or plunder, or 
when nature haa interposed impassible barriers to a free com- 
munion, that perpetual war, or serritude, or ina!>BacrG, is the 
dire conclusion. Memorable instances of each occur; but 
it may suffice to refer to that single case which presents a 
striking illustration. The colonization of America has been 
the means of destroying, not civilizing the ancient inhabi- 
tants. The thirst of wealth, of which the presence of these 
unfortunate beings retarded the gratification, or those physi- 
cal differences which nature herself had implanted, as if 
forever to distinguish between the invaders and. the invaded, 
formed sufficient impediments to social union. Who can 
doubt that such would be the consequence to Africa of 
permanent communities, formed within her borders by 
the inhabitants of Europe? Who can doubt that a mere 
inversion of the existing relation between Africa and Ame- 
rica, would be thence produced? Who can doubt that re- 
maining perpetually distinct, except in anomalous esses, 
supremacy on the one side, and subserviency on the other, 
or constant and bloody conflict, would be the hapless result? 
But experience haa shown that the union of the American 
negro with the native African, is harmonious and productive 
of mutual advantage. So far has this union advanced, that 
intermarriages have already occurred between the female 
emigrants and the re-captured natives. This must introduce 
greater alacrity, on the part of the natives, to adopt the cus- 
toms and habits of the emigrants ; — a closer reciprocity of 
interest, a constant interchange of kindly offices. It is by 
leagues of alliance, both political and domestic, that there 
must spring up a kindred sympathy, an identity of feeling, 
which will unite the two people and render them inseparable. 
Each emigrant may, therefore, be more than a missionary. 
He may be as a fertilizing stream in an arid country, dis- 
pensing greenness and beauty along its sterile banks. Let 
these streams multiply from ten thousand sources; let them be 
fed by generouB tributaries from America and Europe ; and 
like another, but greater and richer Nile, in their concen* 
trated mass, the vast and mighty sheet overflowing the 
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continent, will convert its hideous and lifeless deaerts into t 
smiling scene of animation and rerdure. A great moral 
oasis will take the place of diffuaire barrenness, in tracts 
known only sa the haunts of prowling animals, and 

" Of map men more nord'Toas atill llian tfaej." 

It is such aims and purposes which animate the friends of 
Colonization to press forward, in despite of the accumulated 
impediments which oppose their advance. ~ Unfounded pre- 
judices are raised, which must, by generating a spirit adverse 
to the coloured man on the one hand, and arraying the 
North against the South on the other, bring about incalcula- 
ble evils." As the country should be guarded from the 
approach of an inimical army, so it should be warned against 
the insidious attempts of foreign stratagem to undermine its 
allegiance. What so plausible and iosinuating as the deceit- 
ful guise of Christian benevolence? What so likely to sum- 
mon to its aid the religious sensibilities of a foreign country, 
and the conscientious and unsuspecting of ours? When we 
find an official functionary of Sierra Leone publishing a 
report intended to affect the American Colony at Liberia; 
when we find Eaglishmen denouncing as absurd a project 

■ Mn. Cbilils cantioiu tu Bgainst the uloptioii of Cokuiiution piiaeipln on 
the tcixe of tbeii unpopiJariljr. The imfbundGd repoita industriauslj circulated 
■guiul the BCheme, bave excited much prejudice againet it id the mindi of 
many worthy pensons belonging to our free black populalion. This, too, may 
be iiaid, that preaching at the North agsiasl Soothem ataTery can be eaailj 
done, as it costs nothing but the writing and publication of the urmoni. Colo- 
nization, on the other hand, requires constant pecuniary lacrificfi to conrey to, 
and maintain Uie objectfl of it» care in Liberia. It is for this rcaaon not » 
cheap a. philanlhropj as lome otherB. Ah it requires money in its aop- 
port, the Sonthem states may naturally believe, that Northain pet^e would 
not engage in it without pure and disinterested motives, either of patriotjam 
or benevolence. Touching the argument of James G. Biraey, derived 
from the successive dissolution of several Colonization Societies in the South 
wait, that the [dan contains no permanent nnimBting principle, I may reler 
to the Abolition Society of Maryland, which was dissolved in the year 1798, 
having eiiated cnly seven years. The PraUctian Siciety of that slate, formed 
for Bimilar purposes, by Elisha Tyson, some years sfler, met with a aimilar 
tkte. The same m&y be said of most of the benevolent projects of the age. 
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which th«y themaelTes originated and still continue to pa- 
troniw; when we find our glorious Constitution the object of 
absurd, but censorious and ruthless attack; when we find two 
British agents in the Eastern andl^orthern country railing at 
institutions over which their auditors have neither juriadic- 
tioD nor control; can we doubt of the existence of a well 
defined object, a settled and systematic design? It seems 
manifest, that the Anti-slavery Societies, from their princi- 
ples, connexions and acts, are of foreign parentage — ^that 
their formation was dictated by English party politicians, 
with the view, by making a direct assault upon the constitu- 
tional union of the United States, to compass their objects at 
home. 

It is not necessary to deduce the history of our intercourse 
from the earliest times, with the great people from whom 
we are descended, to perceive in the movements of one of 
her political parties, a constant distrust, an unvarying watch- 
fulness of her offspring. But all nations now attest the rapid 
approximation of what has long been foreseen and antici- 
pated, that this republic united, would rival and at length 
supplant England, in her maritime and manufacturing ascen- 
dency. No panting after superior greatness could outrun the 
certain but quick advances of her youthful and more vigor- 
ous competitor. That which she could not obtain by the 
direct agency of energetic exertion, she might realize by the 
indirection of diplomatic subtlety. If the glory of that rising 
country could be prevented by distraction of councils— divi- 
sion among its members — separation of its union, — all the 
bright hopes of its youthful promise, all the dread fears of its 
opening career, would, in a moment, be dissipated and dis- 
}>elled. The cloven foot of this policy was discovered soon 
after the commencement of our government It haa been equal- 
lyperceptible in the controversies growing out of the tariff* 



* The Engtiih upprehended much detriment to their manolactiiriiigiiitsrcats 
from the passage of oar tariff acts. We all remember the ctamour of K party ia 
Kngland against tliem. One or two Englishman greatly contributed by iLair 
vrilings, lo inflame the people orSouth Carolina against these laws, aod thna 
prepared Ibem Tor the admiasioD of ths famous nullification dootriBe*. It was mm 
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But patriotic ardour has defeated it all. The delicate ques- 
tion of negro emancipation, not springing from temporary 
causes, nor likely to subside with temporary interests, held 
oat its alluring liut deceptive promises. 

It wonld be well for reflecting Americans to examine the 
causes of that popular tumultuary eruption which led to the 
sudden formation of societies in dereliction ofthe ancient and 
recogaiaed principles of gradual emancipation — principlea 
annouDced in the Charters of our Abolition Societies, and in 
accordance with the uniform tenor of our abolition acts." 



of these writere who dared to calcalalalAe value of lAeurtian to Soutli Cirotiui. 
— It ahooW not be omitted, howerer, that other raanafacturirg naliooa abroBd 
sreaotlesHJeslousof the progrees of Am ericm industry , It isaaid, ood there 
IB Bufficient [eaton to believe, that in the year I83S, when a Bill was before 
Congress "ibr promoting the growth and monufaclnre of Silk," which had 
been reported and atrongly recomrnended by the Committee on Agriculture, 
and which appeared to have the aEsent of a majority of the flouae of Repreaen- 
tatives,the minister of France openly declared himself opposed to the bill, and 
it is probable, considering the great intoreata then and noto in auapense between 
the two nations, that lila opposition did not a Uttle contribate to ita rejection, af- 
ter it had passed in committee of the nbole. 

•The charter of "The Pennsylvania Society (bt promoting the AboGtioo 
of Slavery," &e. enacted into s Uw on the Sth of December, nB9, has theae 
words for its flrat section : " Whereas a voluntary Society has for aome time 
aabaisted in this Slate, by the name and title of ■ The Pennaylvania Society for 
pnunotiDg the Abolition of Slavery, and fho relief at free negroes unlawfully 
held in bondage,' whieh has tvidentty coj)perated viUh the Bteaii of the legiala. 
lure, expreited in lAe act of iht General Attembly of Ihig CamtiKmvieaUh, 
paned the firit day of Xarch, in the year of our Lord 1780, entitled • An act 
for the GRADUAL aboHtion of ilavery,' and a supplement thereto, passed the 
29lh day of Marcb, in tJie year of our Lord 1788." It thus appears by the 
Ch/ater of this Society — the fundamental law of the bod; corporate, without 
which it could not have a legal exiEtence — that its views were confioed )o 
gradual abolition. — TTie Biennial Conventioos of the various Abolition Soeie. 
ties in the Union have repeatedly aanctioned the principle afgradaal emancipa- 
tion. The Convention which met at Washington, Dec. 8, 1839, cipreas their 
belief that abolition " can only bo obtained by very gradual mtana^* that laws 
filing a fliture period for the freedom of alaves had met the approbation of form- 
er Conventions ; that the idea of immediate fretdam had encountered universal 
leprobation ; and that "gradaal oboEilian is Ihe only mode which at present ap- 
pears likely to receive the public sanction." See minutes of the 21al Biennial 
Ameticao Convention, pp. ST, 8, 9. — All af oar abolititm act* proceed upon the 
principle of gradual emancipation. Pennsylvania aet the example in I7S0. 
It followed in 1784 Bhode Island a little later the same year. New 
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tt would be well for AmeriuDB to pause before tbey adopt, 
at the suggestion of foreigners, a philaDthropy which incites 
to turbulent invectire and acrimonious clamour, against an 
honest and well intended benevolence. They should examine 

York ID 1T99, aod New Jeraej in IB04. These acU all adopt tiie principle <^ 
gradual and pmptctive >bolition. — The other non-alBve'holding sUtea in whictl 
legs] alairerr hu been sdjodg^ to be iDcoropstiUe with their Co>iBtitn> 
tioos, hare alwayi liad very few or no alaves. I allade to Maine, H*Bsa' 
chuMlti, New Haupohire, and Vennaot, ia the latter of which atalea oalf , in 
the year 1T9D, there were alavee. In that year, Vermont had Bevenleen 
■laTe*. Blavery waa prohibited in Ohio, Indiana and Illinoix, before these 
CommimilieB were admitted to the rank of slalee, by the celebrated compaet 
of 1767, for the ceaBion of Uie North Western Territory to Ihe Federal Govern- 
ment. Whether the prohibition which, ia aceordanse with Ibe Compact and 
Ordinaoce of CoDjCress, was alUiwarda introduced into the Constitution of Ohio, 
Indiana, and lUiaoii, baa been eipunged in either, I hare not been able to 
■acertiin j but tsrtain it ie, in Illinois, alavea are relumed in ISIO and 1820, 
and according to the censiia of 1830, there exist T4G slaves in the state. Sulfi. 
cient, howerer, has been said, to show that gradaal emancipation ha* been the 
characteristic feature ufall the legialatioo in this country. This sentiment is 
Dot affected by the Judlciat ooastruclioa which has been put upon the Conatitu> 
lions of seieral of the states in which there were few or no slaves whatever, 
«pedallj as judges are governed by their own abstract notions of what the 
law is. In PennsjInDia, the Constitution contains A similar article to that 
which, in Maaaacbusetta, had been judicially pronounced inconsiatent with 
■laTery, and yet the aeven Judges composing the then High Court of Errors 
tind Appeals, solemnly determined, "that it was their unanimous apinion slavery 
was not inconsistent with any clause of the Constitulion of Fenneylyania." 
With regard to the ^[tcy of the tTnineitiata or graiiuaj abolition of slaverj at the 
South, that is not the question in this place ; but I ma^ be pardoned ibr ijaoU 
ing the coDcurring senlimeDt of Anthony Beneiet and Dr. Folbergill, upon this 
■ubject, as the latter contributed eo largely lo tbe passage of our abolition act. 
In a lelier to Dr. Fothergill, under date of 4th month 2Blh, 17T3, Benezet 
writes; "lam like-minded icilA thee, with respect Id the danger and d^icully 
aAith tBOald attend a luddtn manumiiiion of tho6t tugmet noa ia tJu lout/iem 
tobmiti, as well to themselves as to the whiles." Again: — The danger of 
immediate abolition in places where slaves constitute a large part of Iha 
popolation, as in the Southern country, is distinctly admitted by Jonathan 
Edwards, (an unwilling witness,) in an appendix to a eenuoa which he pi». 
Dounced at New Haven, in 1791. He had contended io his sermon, upon 
general principles, G>r the necessity of immediate abolitioa ; upon the doctrina 
being impugned as daogwoos, he thus diBtinguishes between the Northeni and 
Southern stales. " As it respects the Northern, in which slaves are so fetr, 
tiiere is not the least foundaUon to imagine, that they would combine or make 
insDrrection igainat the government ; or that they would attempt to murd^ 
their roaslers." 1 • . « WiUi regard to tJw 

SHtbnTi states, the case ia difibtent Tbe negroes in aome parts of tboM 
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the long Hat of CoIonizatioD advoctfea, KD<fr>ne whether th« 
first states mea, jurists, and citizens of this country, are capa- 
ble of the detestable hypocrisy of aiming, through its meansi 
at the perpetuation of servitude. They should coolly investi- 
gate the immed iate bearings and remote results of Colonization, 
They should dispassionately compare the declarations of its 
enemies with the certainty of its present performances, and 
the probabilities of its future influence.* 

BtateB art a great majority of tke aMe, aDd therefore ttc eviU otjeOed would, 
in cam of a. gentral mamtmUaion at Dnc«, be more likely ta take pisce." SiDce 
1TT3 snd 1791, whsn Beneiet and Edmrda respect irel/ wrole, the darea >t 
the Bonth haTe gre&tl; inereaced in number; and as a conaequence, tbe "dan- 
ger and difieulty," as expreseed bj one, ajid the "tvUt of throat-cutting, tkuB, 
ing, and plimdmnp" as apprehended bj (he other, from a waddm or gaterat 
inan!if)n«ninia(ORec,arebjDonieB.iia diminJBbed at the present da j. 

* The beat reply that can be made to altacki upon the nufiEM of colonin^ 
tioniats, ia to displa/ the namea of the officers and frJeodB or the Colonization 
Bocietiea — men ofthefintvirtne and talents iathecooatrj — whom the country 
delights to honour, and whom nearly eTcry party holds in a respect approach- 
ing' to veneration. I may name the Tenerable Bishop While, John Marshall, 
and James Hndison, who U President, of the parent Society. No one 
will BuBpeot these men of laTonring a scbemo, which has fbr its object, 
or can have fhr ita effelt, the perpetuation of nejrro bondKgol jr any onq 
ii too idle to inrealigate for hiiaaeif 'irhmi. tht inevitable fraitt of Colonization 
principlea. jnilicioiuly administered, are, let him consult the pages of bright 
names which the annoal reports fiirnish, as officers of the parent and slata 
societies, and make himself acquainted with the many benevolent private 
individnalB, who are silent, but deroted friends of the cause. Let him read the 
former testimonies of the Abolition Societies themselres to the prineipla u^ 
^ecti of Colonization. The Convention of these Societies which met at Wash- 
ington, in 1929, uses this langua^; "A great recommendation of the measure 
(Colonixation) orUes from the fact, that M is Me only a.^ei«K one which is likely 
to be speedily sanctioned by Um people ; and is the only one by which volnnta* 
ry emanoipatioB, in moat of the alare-boliling- Stales, con be eflfeded." See 
Minntss, Sm. p. 34— 'Among the departed worthies, natives and fiveignen, 
who gave to the principles npon wbieh the Society proceed, their concnrFenoe, 
I may raeord the late Thomas Jetftrson, the celebrated Granville Sharp, Ae 
amiaUe Anthony Beneiat, the txidy philanthropic Elisha Tyson, the immortal 
William Wilberferoe, and'^e lamented Hannah Kilham, 

It is well known that Thomas JeGferson liirmed a plan in ITTT, to colonize 
the flras blaoka, hot Ota eircttmstancea of the country prev^oled the ezecutjoq 
of the projeot. 

Granville Sharp, In 1187, adoniied at Sairra Leone, 4O0 blaoka, who were 
thrawn upon their own reKmrces in the streets of London, in cimseqaence of 
(he dedsioa of the ESai^ish jndiciaiy, in the ease of tlie negro Sooeraet 

Anthooy Btnewt piofiMies, ta a letter addmwvd b> Pr- F4tb«rgill, in m$, tg 
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If we scaQ witJt a philosophic eye the great subject of ef- 
facing the national stain of servitude, and of aiding the 
moral and social well being of the coloured man, we discern 
at once that the miats of passion and the prejudices of party. 



colonize the negroai of tlie United Sutei, in " that large extent of country^ 
from tbe weat aide of Ibe AUegh&D; moant&ina to the MiHaieaippi, on a. breadth 
of fbnr or £Te hnDdred milea." 

Elialn l^aon wu fi>r many jeara oppoaed to the scheme of colwiiiiiiK tbs 
IHa blaeka in AlHca. Towards the Uttec port of hie life, hit viewi entirely 
chan|[ed npui the BobjecL His biographer obaerrea, "It woa not until ths 
doeing period of Mr. Tyaon'a hfe, that this (the Cokmization) Society enjoyed 
bi* BHiGdence," ■ ■ ■ "UniveTaal einancipatiaii> connected with Coloni- 
latioii, was the favourils theme of bia doclining a^s, and the last daya of hia 
^itence were cheered by the hopes which seemed to beam on him through 
the dark vista of futurity, of the glorioiu reaUiatioa of hii wiabes." Life ^ 
E. TV*""' P- 1" '"^l ^^'^■ 

William Wilbeiforce, it Iibb been asserted, renounced Calonization just 
before be died. I can hardly think that recantation ui act of free volition, 
which was made under circumstances, and at a time, when the energies of 
nature, it is said, were nearly extinct, and when a tcstomentarj dispositioii 
could bardly hare been binding. I prefer the conclnsiona of the mind.in abet- 
ter condition of the body — ws look for the nun* Sana in eorpore anno. A letter 
oT which tba following is an extract, was written by William Wilberforce to' 
Blliott Cresswi, when his racnltlsa, mental and {Jiyaical, were aoaud. Ha 
refers to the American CoIoniMlion Society — " You havo gladdened my heart 
by convincing me, that eanguino at had bten my hopa of the happy effecU to it 
produced by your Intlitulion, all my nnlicipalions are scanty and cold compared 
with the reality. This may truly be deemed a pledge of (he Divine Ikvonr, uid 
believe me, no Briton, I had almost said no American, can take a livelier inter- 
eat than myseU; in your tine greatness and glory." &c. &c Vide, Fffteentli 
.AnnuoJ Keport Am. CoL Soc.p. IS. 

Hannah Kilham, who was a member of the Society of Friends in England, 
and well known for her great beneTolcpce and ardent piety , visited Uberia in 
18^ She thus expresses herself in a letter written while in the colony. " This 
colony altogether presents quite a new scene of combined African and Ameri- 
can iaterMt I cannot but hope and tnut, that it is the design of Infinite Good- 
ness lo prepare a home in this land for many who have been denied the full 
eilent of pririlege in Ihe land of their birth ; and that some, who are brought 
here but as a sbeller and resource for themselves, maj, through the visitation ol 
Heavenly Groodness in tbeir own minds, and the fhrtber leadings of Divine 
Love, become minialers of the glad tidings of the Gospel, to many who ore now 
living in darkness, and the shadow of death." 

EUioltCresson whose zeal in the cause led him, aBagent, tomakeaprotroet. 
ed visit to England, without oompensation, tbond many benevolent spirits^ and 
wain advocate* of Cokmiwrtion in thai land. [Sea itatwnBnt of tb* names tt 
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are all that obstruct its happy termiDation. If the Abolition 
Societies, as the^ were constituted before the aDQouncemeDt 
of anti-alaTery principles, would unostentaUously prosecute 
their benevoleiit labours of educating the free negroes, and 

contriboton and the unoaot crfhii odkclknu, in Englud, u pidtlubed in tha 
A&icui Rnpnitot; fin April, 1634] He wu Ibe meuu of fiirminK then > 
■ociety in aid of tho enterprise, composed of men of the highest mnk, of 
diitinguiihed tilenti, snd reputed pietf. The; conaider the plan a> adour- 
abl; calculated to introdnce Chriatiuiitf and cinlization among the mttivea <^ 
Africa, and to extirpate Iba alaTB-trade, "which," aajlhej, "the naTal effi>rt> 
of Great Britain and other powers, have been unable to lappreM." The fbllow- 
iag- are the officera of 1^ BumH Ar>ic«ii CouMnuniflt Socmr. "ntj 
Will be rect^iaed as among the moat illoBtriooa character* in the Kingdom. 
Patron— Hia Rojal Highnen tha Dake of Biusai. Pnvufnil.— The 
Right HoDonrable Lord Beiley. Vlee PretidenU^—Hia Grace the Dnke of 
Bedford, IGb Grace the Archbiahop of DabJin, the moat Noble the Har- 
qnifl of Westminater, the Rt. Hon. Sir George Marraj, But. K. C B., T. 
BicbardHiD, Eaq. (of Stamfixd Hill), Lord AdTocate JeB^7, H. Wilwu 
Eaq., Ber. Lord Arthur Herrey, John Ivatt Biiacoe, Eaq. H. P., Jame* 
DoogUf, Eh;, (of Caiers), B. Hawes, Esq. H. F- Kr George Ooaeby. 
TraatUTir—J. Biddalpb, Esq. Am. Steritory.— Captdn J J. Chapman. 

In addition to these there are many priTata individaatB in Great Britain and 
Ireland who have generonalf coutrilKiled coouderable anmi of monef to tlu* 
noble cbaritj, and whoae pens hare been enliati^ u> tli* oanse. Among these 
I giiethe loUowine : 

Dr. Hodf kin, a diatingaiibed and henen^ot pbjsieian of London. He ha* 
pnblished at his own eipeose three valiuble pamphlets in defence of the 9oeie^ 
and itscolooj. 

John Bevans, the Editor erf' the Herald of Peace— the aothor of the Vindica- 
tion of Liberia and other able artictea. 

Eev. Henry Duncan, D.D. Dnrnfriea, the ftnnder of the first Savings Bank— 
a warm and zealona advocate of Afrlcam Coloniiatiini. 

James Simpaon, Esq. ofEdinbnrg, liaa vindicated the caoaein the Phrenolo- 
gical Jonmal with great ability. 

RcT. Edward HigginioD, of Hull, the anthor of " Liberia philanthn^icall; 
and economically considered." 

TbcKnas Greer Jacob, a Friend, of Belfut, in a series of tetters eipoaed the 
•ophiatry and dialngenaousnesB of the anti-coloniiationiBta, and the duly of eop- 
porUng the Society in its benevolent labours. Several distinguished Friends con- 
tributed largely to its funds; among them, R. D. Aleiandcr. of Ipswich, raised for 
the Society X600 sterling. His friend, tho immortal Thomas Clarkson, wbose 
l^uora in the cauiet^ African freedom have been greater than those of an; man 
living, ia stiooglj aUacbed to the Society, and doly appreciates its important re- 
sults. ' This venerable man," says thelSth Report of the American Colonization 
Society, " now sinking nnder a weight of years, and almoet blind, listened to the 
dalaik of tha Sode^'a epnK6aaa with an enthiwias^c delight, such, a* a 
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mtMog those who are illegally retained in bandage, 
the work of Colonization would go prosperously onward and 
the fabric of slavery would cnimble into ruins. Having re- 
Donnoed their partial alliance with treasonable doctrines and 
transatlantic emiasaries; having sacriliced upon the altar of 
patriotism and union the new fangled Dotloa of immeduite 
and total abolition;' and pursuing those legitimate and 

fK«iid ranwrked, he had aot manifeited for twenty years ; aoi in a letter la 
Mr.Creuiiiiobwr*e^ Tor myMtt; I am free to say, that of all things that 
haTa been gmng ua in our &Tour since ITST, when the aboUtion of Ihs ibwa 
traila was seriomly propawd, that which is gangoa ia the United States ia 
the moat important It sorpuaes etery Ihiag that haa jet occurred. No 
sooner bad yoar coIodj been established on Cape Montserado, tiian there sp- 
peated a disposition among the owners of slaves to give Lbem fnwdoin volunta- 
rily and without compeusation, and to allow thcni to be Kut to tiie land of 
tbeir ftthers, so that you have many Ihoasanda redeemed, without any eoat 
bl tbeir redemption. To ma this ia truly istauishing. Cbd this have takes 
place without the intervention of the spiiitof God 7' Repan, pages 14, et nq. 

Dnaglaa, of (^vera, contributed £200 to its funds, and the eloquent appe<la 
of JeScey, Murray, Solicitor General Cookbum lod Lord Honcrieff will long btt 
remembered by the brilliant aaemblages drawn around them at IDdinbuig. 
Mis. Miles FletdieT, ao justly bekived by our conntrymen who have visited tbe 
DortlierD Athena, has girm la the causa tbe aid (rf* her powerful influence. 

Rev. Jogiah Pratt haa fucniahed valuable BrtlalsB in the Missionary HeiaU 
tliron|[faoul the whole period of (he djonial history of Liberia. 

■ The example of the effbcts produced in England by the deounciattona of 
the pvm, and the eihibitiona of popular feeling, against slavory, by leading to an 
act of Parliament, abolinhing slavery in Jamaica, haa been thoogbC tojoatily aim. 
liar attempta at BgibiJian in the Noitheraaectionsofthe United States. In Eng- 
land, this clamonr was raised among a pei^le that bad contiol over Slavery in 
Jamaica. The EngliabParlisiaeotbadarigblla legiilatnupan tbcaabject. But 
it does not seem to be known or understood, that the legislatures of the tnin- 
■lave-bolding states, and the Congress of tbe United Slatea have nothing to da 
with tbe exialeoce of slavery at the South. They have no Jurisdiction over the ter- 
ritory. Each state, with regard to its own internal concerns, is an independeDt 
aovereignty, and in relation to these coneerna, k con no more be govenied by 
the legisUlionofthe others or CoDgresB, than by an act of the British Parlianiest 
oraballof the Pope of Rome. If Englishmen, who declaim at tlieNorUiagalnBt 
Southern slavery, could be tanght that they are preaehiog to impotent bearers, 
they might save Ihemseivea much unnccesaary trouble and the Basse mndi 
disservice. But enough is said in a Ibrmer note to show, that tbe doctrine of 
these individuals, and of the Aati.aIaTery Societies, wilb ceapeet to inttuediata 
abolition, is opposed to the senliraents of unquestioned [riiilanlbropislj. 

Touching the fearful experiment which has been made In Jamaica, it ia 
sincerely hoped that the event will justify the predtctioos ot Dm advooates of Ihm 
t, and disappoint the confident expectations of Unee who were qiposed 
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praiaeworthy objects Which had man recently called forth 
their energies ; they might prepare their subjects for mor« 
exteosive liberty and a larger sphere of action in another 
hemisphere. Humanity 'and religiOQ will r^oice at the 
spectacle of two societies, a little variant at one stage of their 
history, uniting and co-operating in the design of extirpating 
what each must regard S3 the greatest of social and political 



to it. But we already find that the ajiprtnticet, ao called, do not perform hair 
their accustomed Jaboura ; that the crops will not be qaaiter the usual size ; and 
that much insubordination, diaturhance and paoic have been eicited. TbeM 
Couaequeacea have teaulted nolwiUiBtaiidiag the guard of a atrict, vigilant Htd 
Blading police, and the terrors of a formidable naval force. It haa, indeed, been 
BTguod that nothing worse can happen, and that things will grow better when 
the novelty of fieedom shall hare worn away. However ditirabU Qii*bf,iamnA 
a. preBamption Justified by eiiatiog facta 7 The apprenlioaa have jet aalj 
board the eouod of tiboUliaD, without cxperieDciug its enjojmenla. Each act 
ere conGned lo their appropriate estate aa ibrmerlj, and though the ditpontiim 
niBf heiniparled,tbe}iau»rtodo mischief, has been prudently withheld, UnioD, 
iconcert, in a word, the abiUtj lo conspire, are wanting. But, will not the case 
be changed, when these apprenlioeebipe shall have expired? The alara 
nuBt tben be free and naaiiacliUd, enjoying the ittfiutaet, as well as hearing tb« 
iiantt of liberty. They will be thtir nan masters, (and happy will it be, if 
they do not prove the maitera of all around Ihom,) having the right of locomo- 
tion, of which they are now deprived.' Can it be doubted, that if tbey want 
only this power at piesenl, for the commission of fell barbai-ities, tlie inolina* 
tioa will not be wanting a few years hence 7 

In Eogtand, certain benevolent spirits seem to be so well satisfied that the 
work of freedom is accompliabed at home, that they have formed a 'British and 
Foreign Society for the uuivereal abolition of negro slavery,' with a view to aid 
the cause of emancipation throughout the world. No eiception can be tahoB 
to the most eipansive philanthropliy, provided it does not Interfere with the ex.. 
erciseof that charity which hegint at home. In the case before us, it ia appre- 
hended, mnch remains fbc enlightened benevolence to undertake. What has 
the Aet (^Parliament done ) Has it eSeoled that mental preporotMin which ia 
neceasarj fer the idlimate freedom of these appraiticttJ Has it placed the negro 
child at school, or given to bim a spelling book or Bible 7 If the act has not 
done this, should not a society, whose sympathies — bounded only by The confines' 
of this lerraqiieoui globe— are f^H across the Atlantic in the various feimB of 
frothy nisaives and raad.cap missionaries, attend to so vital a concern 7 The dis- 
enthralling of the soul is quite as important aa that oitiiebody, and must neces- 
sarily precede it. Ireland is thought by some to be in an enslaved condition. 
What would Britain say to a society formed in this country tnr the establish- 
ment of universal liberty, and which, in furtherance of that design, should send 
out emissaries for the purpose of aiding that mild and amiable abo&tionist, Dan- 
iel O'ConnoU, in his patriotic eShrta at ■ agitation' there 1 
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erih. With such «oneert ofeObrt we may expect to realiza 
those daKzling visions of the future, which open upon the 
imagination. We may promise ourselves the ability to eicplore 
and know that immense a.nd interesting region which so many 
travellers have attempted in vain to survey and examine. 
We may picture to ourselves, though in distant perspective, 
the certain but complete civilization of a barbarous country; 
its majestic forests converted into beautiful and luxuriant 
fieldsj its mighty rivers rendered the great tributaries of 
wealth, and the highways of enterprise. We may indulge 
the hope that the Nile and the Niger may bear upon their 
swelling waters the power conferred upon navigation by the 
genius of Fulton, and that those other arts of America which 
minister to convenience and luxury here, may, in Africa, 
find a genial and a welcome home. We may hope that the 
institutions of America, save those which legalize oppression, 
may be transplanted into the African soil, there to flourish, 
blossom, and fructify. With such foundations we may expect 
the elegancies of literature to animatea people whom antiquity 
knew as illustrious — that I^nglish literature, the common in- 
heritance of Britons and Americans, may be studied, ad- 
mired and imitated. For of Africa, we may emphatically 
say, 

■■ nnto QB Bhe httfa a spell bcyoncl 

Hec (unie in atorj, and her long vray 
Of migh^ ahukiwa — " 

We may picture her superstitions dissipated by the sun 
of science, and her idolatry converted into toorship by 
the inspired eloquence of her Origens, TertuUians, Cy- 
prians, and Augustines.* It is thus we shall witness the 
realization of prophetic truth, that 'Ethiopia shall soon 
stretch forth her hands unto God;' it is thus we shall witness 
the Christian temple rearing its heaven-directed spire in the 
heart of Africa, and illuminating with its divine effulgence 
the remotest parts of a dreary and benighted land. 

* Tkeae grot teachsri of ChtUtiBnitj in their day, were AMeuu. Id tba 
fifth oentar]', it u wtimated that there were foot bnndred Cethdic Kabopa ia 



COLONIZATION HYMNS. 

Tlte feHowing Hf mns wen written on the niling of the mniu, with mm h 
dred mnd twentj-aix enrranchiiKd SlaTos, to fbnnd the new Coluiy at Bi 
Core, October 34th, 1B34,— the 153d Annivemry of Fenn's Undine in 
Dalaware, 

BT HK3. SIOOURNET. BT KST. O. W. BKTHUMX. 

AiUpmuo'crlbeDCfu Home for Ike oiled mitioa J 



■a irith ihe peulj' tat. 



TWGedcf loveke 
« There (lull Ibe 



ThewUlekwi'ii 



In hopelen bond>c< bow. 
Krectia coiueioii* Areedoai 

IIm NegiD htu hii kead— 
And Ood'i own bind ihill lead 

In ftorr^ f«th to (Kid. 

Tbe nu of hope !• liffcled, 



thill wikF fimu €m>rt iltej 
Wiih bouna of jor diriii^ 
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ir^ The EieontiTE Committee of the Young Men's Coloniiation Societj of 
PenaiflTBOia, deeplj senuble of the importance of despatching a •ccoad eipe- 
ditiDIi to Buu, CoTD, belbre the clnae of the drj BeaKii], Dot onl; to necure tho 
liberty of the highly iDterestiag compan; of emigraotB at Savannah uid 
Angnila, now imploring oar aaaiatance, biit to (trengtbeo tba little band Mnt 
out laat nMUth, earneBtly ictite the co-operation of their feDow citizens. 

Where pecaniary aid ia inconvenient, cootritmUona in proTtaiona, datfaingi 
implementa of huabandrj, toola, Spinning wheels, a lathe, nails, iron, caatinga, 
cutlery, aeeda, books, stationery, and the varinua articles of merchandim 
Decnaaary lor exchanging with tho natives for Kiod and labour, will be gnls- 
ffally reoeived by A. & 6. RiLvroN, No. 4 South Front street, and deoations 
in cuh by the Treaaorer, Lloyd Mifflin, S5S Sproce street, or by tha snb- 
•ciibar, 30 Sansom street 

On behalf oT the CkimmittM. 

ELLIOTT CRESSON, CItairman. 



FORM OF BEQUEST. 



J give and bequeath to A., his heirs, eiecntore, and admin istrators in trnst to 
pay over (the proiita or principal, as the caae may be,) to the Treasurer fer the 
time being, of a Society called and known by the name of ' Zha Ymmg Mm,'* 
Colimixation Society ^ Prnmyhania,' to be applied to the objecLs of Colonizing 
free blacks on the Western Coast of Africa, and elevating tbelr morals and in- 
tellecla. 
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AN ACCOUNT, &c. 

>^ account qf the Proceedings <^ ike Young MeH''i ColonU . 
xation Society of Pennsylvania, in connexion With their 
First Expedition qf Coloured emigrants to Liberia, to 
found a New Colony at Basso Cove. 

Thh Toi7ite Mek's Colomizatiok Socibtt o» PsNiiaTt* 
TANIA, was orgaoixed in the month of April last, by the 
adoption of a Constitution and the election of « Boanl of 
Managers. To this measure its members were d«termined 
by tbe following coosideratioas : 1. A belief that a direct ap- 
peal, should be made to the benevolence and Christiaii zeal 
of the wealtby and populous capital of FenDsylvania, and 
of the State at large, in favour of the cstablishmeDt t£. 
a new oolany on ^e coast of Africa: S. The neceosity 
of prompt measures being taken to carry into effect, ths 
testamentary bequest of doctor Aylett Hawes of Virginia, 
by which he manumitted more than one hundred slafes 
on oondition of their being sent to Liberia. Actingas auxilia* 
Ty to the parent Board at Wa^ington, this Society pro^wsesl 
Xa carry into practice in the new colony, certain principles of 
political ecQQoniy, which will meet with the approbfUiori oC 
all unprejudiced minds. This will be done by fostering with, 
more care thaa biiherto, the agricultural interest ; checkiog 
the deteriorating influence of petty and iuuerant traffickers; 
maintaining the virtue of sobriety, the nurse and parent of so. 
miny other virtues, by obtaining from the colonists a pledge 
of ab^inence from the use of ardent spirits ; apd by with- 
holding all the common temptations and means for carrying 
on war, or for engaging in any aggressive steps with the nar 
tive population of Africa. 

The announcement of these views and intentions, at save-, 
ral wceeiwve public meetings, at the same time thAt tlve 
cauee of eolonization in general was ahly advocated, mode a 
hiafaly f&vourable impression on the commifnity. The rt* 
SUtsWH^e shown in the addition of several hundred, menv- 
ben bothe Society, and the collection of several thousanddoU 
law toti^arda carrying its ewitemplated m^snres into efifeot. 

Thei better to ascertain the preoiK conditions on which free- 
dom WW granted by Dr. Hawes to his slaves, aqd especially 
how fer the laWaof the state of Virginia would apply to them 
ID cue qf tsiy delay in sending them to Africa, a comnnsaion, 
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eoDiiitiag of Messrs. Cresson and Naylor, was despatehed 
for this purpose by the Board of Managers. These 
gentlemen were also authorised to confer, on their way 
to Vii^inia, with the Board of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society at Washington ; and, as the latterwaa unable, for 
want of funds, to carry into effect the bequest of Dr. Hawes, 
to obtain from them due powers to act id the matter. 

In conformity with their instructions, (by resolutions of 
the Board of Managers,) the commission proceeded to Vir- 
ginia, and risited, in the first place, the county town of Rap- 
pahanock, where tb^ procured from the records, a copy of 
the wilt of Dr. Hewes. Thence they went to the residence 
of one of the special executors, Howard F. Thornton, Esq. 
on whose plantation were, at the time, resident seventy- 
eight of the future emigrants. Of these, forty were males 
and thirty-eight were females, of various ages, from sixty 
down to two years of age. Many of the men are well Tuved 
ID various handicraft employments, four of them being black- 
smiths, two carpenters, two shoemakers, two stone-masonsr 
and one weaver. " Most of them are very intelligent ; some 
of titem can read and write, and all of excellent characters. 
Domestic manufactures have been the constont employment 
of many of the females, and we are assured that they have 
arrived at great perfection in them ; besides, nearly one half 
of them are accomplished Beainstresaes. In addition to t^ 
slaves above mentioned, the husband of one of them, living 
in the neighbourhood, has been kindly liberated by his mat- 
ter, the Rev. Francia Thornton, to accompany his family 
to Liberia. He is a carpenter of most excellent character, 
hardy and hale, and one of the best workmen in the place; 
be has a large quantity of tools, and will be a valuable acqui- 
ntion to the Colony, His master is a warm and devoted 
colonizationist, and to him we are indebted for much valuable 
information relative to our mission, as well as for many other 
fiivours kindly rendered u^."— Report of the CommtMUm. 

The thirty-one coloured persons under the care of Mr. 
Hawes, forming the other division of the slaves manumitted 
by Dr. Hawes, were represented to the commission as all 
willing and desirous of going to Liberia. The greater part 
of the whdie number are members of the Baptist Church. 
They are industrious and temperate, have always been kindly 
and tenderly taken care of, and abundantly supplied with 
every thing that could make them comfortable. " We at- 
tended," says tlie eommisuoD, " at one of their rdi^ous 
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meetings, and were greatly fp-atified by their exercises. We 
BUbmitteii to them our project of making them a separate 
establishment In Africa, and it met with their, their master's, 
and friends' entire approbation. We conversed with them 
upon their future prospects in Africa, explained to them the 
situation of the country, and informed them of its products, 
resources, and the capabilities of its soil, answered their in- 
quiries, and were equally gratified and surprised at their in- 
telligence. Upon the whole, we think them eminently 
fitted for good colonists, possessing among themselves all the 
resources of a little community — we believe that they will 
ably perform their duty. Let ns, therefore, be not remiss ia 
the performance of ours; and, under the favour of Provi- 
dence, the success of the experiment cannot long remain pro- 
blematical."" 

The next step in the discharge of their delegated trust was. 
for the Commission to ascertain fully the sentiments and 
views of the Parent Board at Washington, respecting the 
conditions on which the Young Men's Colonization Society 
of Pennsylvania should charge itself with the embarkation 
and transportation to Africa of the liberated slaves of Dr. 
Hawes; and with the guardianship of these people when set- 
tled there. The final result was an acquiescence, in the re- 
solution of the Board at Washington by the Society in 
Pennsylvania. This resolution is «s follows : 

" That the Yowng Men's Colonization Society of Pennsyl- 
vania be informed, that, as auxiliary to this [the American 
Colonization Society,] the slaves of tfie late Dr. Hawes will be 
transferred to them, to be sent to Liberia, and supported there 
by them, in a separate settlement or community under the su- 
perintendence of such agent and of such local laws or regula- 
tions, as may be adopted by the said Society, and approved of 
by the Board; but said community to he considered asapartof 
the Colony of Liberia, and subject to the general laws of the 
Colony in all respects, as the citizens now there ; and that so 
soon aa said Society shall signify their acceptance of said 
conditions, the said slaves shall be formally transferred to 
them, together with the sum left for their transportation by 
the will of Dr. Hawes." 

In acceding to this resolution, the Pennsylvania Society 

*It oagbt, lo quickea the ze&l and bensTolence of the friendi of hama.- 
iiilf.tobeluiowDillutdaiinKtliosboitGireeT of this Society, many offiiiB of 
\lilge bodiei of ilsTea have been made to it from several Southern stntea — the 
owners generoaely offering their gratuitous emancipation, «d soon as wo could 
extend lo them the boon of Colonizalion. 
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ezpresdy Btipulsted for the right of making Buch iBodifiea> 
tions aoti reforms of existing laws as to enable it, in the new 
Colony, to give more encouragement to agriculture, to pro- 
hibit ihe importation, manufaclure, and sale of ardent spirits, 
and to adopt an improved plan for supplying tbe public 
stores, and for the issue, by gift or sale, of their contents, to 
the coloured and native inl^bitants. . These reservations hare 
been admitted by the parent Board. It was also understood 
by the two Boards, (at Washington and Philadelphia,) that 
in case the preparations at Bassa Cove, for the reception of 
the new emigrants sent out by the Pennsylvania Society^ 
abould not be sufficieatly matured to allow of their being 
landed at once, a temporary asylum is to be furnished for 
them in some of the present setUements in Liberia. 

The preliminaries having been satisfactorily adjusted, 

Erompt and vigorous measures were taken by the Executive 
ommittee of the Board of Managers of the Young Mea'a. 
Colonization Society, to make the requisite purchases of 
Stores, utensils, clothing, and other supplies, for the future 
colonists; and to charter a vessel for the transportation of 
both persons and goods. Success attended their eSbrts ; and 
on the 24th of October last, the good ship Ninus set sail from 
Norfolk, Virginia, with one hundred and twenty-six coloured 
emigrants on board. Of these, were the manumitted slaves of 
Dr. Hawes, one hundred and nine in number ; the carpanier 
already mentioned, freed by the Rev. Francis Thornton ; a 
father of a family whose members were emigrants, and who 
was purchased a few days preceding; and a little ^rl, also 
freed by purchase. In addition to these, was a small body o£ 
fourteen persons, who had been freed by Mrs. Page, tbe 
sister of Bishop Meade, and who were offered a passage^ 
although destined for the old Colony. But for all the pu'ti- 
culars connected with the embarkation of the emigrants, tbe 
reader is referred to the following report, by Elliott Cresson, 
Esq. on the part of a Committee deputed by the Board of 
Managers of the Young Men's Society, for the purpose. It 
will be seen that even in this early stage of its labours, the 
Society is fully alive to the Importance of education keeping 
pace with colonization. In the attainments of Mr. Hankin- 
son, ail the friends of the cause have abundant reason to in- 
dulge in sanguine hopes of success. 

It may be well to mention, in this place, that the supenn- 
dent of public schools, — the vice-agent, — and tbe physician, 
who is a licentiate in Surgery, sailed in June last for Uie new 
Colony, from New York, in the Jupiter. Though yoang, Dr. 
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McDowsIl'haa smmncli of tbe world in his prafenion, «b a 
r^ymger and trareller; and he will, it is presumed, be on tbe 
spot ready to receive and give such counsel to the newly 
arrived emigrants, as will be required by a due regard for 
their health and comfort. 

The cost of the present expedition is about 08000, tiz. 
82500 for charter of ship, and $6500 for stores and appro- 
priate goods. 

By the terms of the will of Dr. Hawes, twenty dollars ■ 
head were allowed, and have been paid by his executors, 
tDwarda defraying the expenses of the emigration of hu Ub»- 
rated aUves. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 

StTte OommiUee mppomttd by the Youngs Men's Cohniza- 
ti0n Society (ff Pennsylvania, to superintend the sailing 
q^ their First Expedition, respectfully Seport : 

That they lost no time in complying with the wishes ot 
the Board, and at Frederic kaburg, on the 1 9th inst, found 
that portion of the slaves (eighty-one in number,) which were 
fronj Dr. Hawes' late residence in Rappahannock county, 
already arrived. These people having become acquainted 
with one of the Committee last aumnjc-r, tixpressed the most 
lively joy on recognizing a iWcoa in whom they confided; 
testifying their gratituHe for the counsel then imparted, as 
having been in9i"'*ental in counteracting the efforts of indi- 
viduals interested in defeating the benevolent intentions of 
their late master, and thus securing them a boon, the very 
prospect of which filled them with gladness. It was a pleas- 
ing indication of their future habits, that most of them were 
found industriously employed in such labour as they could 
obtain for the purpose of adding to the slender means they 
posseBsed. To foster these valuable characteristics on the voy- 
age, we purchased a supply of leather to give employment to 
the shoemakers ; and instructions were given to have as much 
of our stock of wollena and cottons made into garments as 
circo instances would warrant, our complement embracing 
shoemakers, taylors, and seamstresses, as well as carpenters, 
bricklayers, masons, farmers, blacksmiths, weavers, spinners^ 
a dyer, cooper, waggon maker, and collier. 
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OstheeDBuiagdayftberemsinmsthirty-oDe from Dr. Hawes' 
eaUte in Caroline county, Virginia, having arrived, arrange- 
menta wera made for proceeding to Norfolk in the ateamboat 
Rappahannock, the following morning. There being some 
warm frieodsof the Colonization causeat Fredericksburg, your 
Committee took advantage of the interest excited, and at a 
meeting of their young men, a new Branch, auxiliary to 
the American Colonization Society was organized. In- 
deed, we could not but remark, that while the whole 
South was indignant at the late attempts in the East, our 
misaion was greeted with a warm welcome by all the friends 
of the negro, embracing a very large portion of the good 
sense and good feeling ofthe community; and we cannot hesi- 
tate to believe, that a steady peraeverance in these benevolent 
efforts, will speedily pave the way for the moral elevation and 
eventual emancipation of the large body of slaves held io 
that great State. 

The 22d was ushered in by a bright morning, which per- 
mitted many of their kind friends to accompany this highly 
interesting groupofone hundred and twelve (includinga parent 
who was brought a few days previously, that he might accom- 

tany a wife and seven children, — a little girl for whom three 
undred dollars was paid, — anda very valuable mechanic gratu- 
itously emancipated by the Rev. Francis Thornton, in prefer- 
ence to selling him for one thousand dollars) — on hoard the 
boat vrhich was chartered for the purpoBc. Many beinghigh- 
ly esteemed meinbers, and two of them ministers in the Bap- 
tist Church, they had baeo organized into a congregation, 
which was joined in the evening in Uieir religious services, by 
the Rev, Mr. Hill, of New England, wten several addresses 
were made and appropriate hymns sung. Eaily next morn- 
ing we reached Norfolk, and the Ninus having sailed from 
Philadelphia on the 14th, (Wm. Peon's one liundred and 
ninetieth birth day,) was fortunately descried on entering the 
harbour; and, by running alongside, in a few minutes our peo- 
ple and their baggage were safely deposited on her decks- 
It was gratifying to learn from John M'Phail Esq. so long 
known as the faithful disinterested friend of the Society, that 
on an examination of our supplies, nothing was left for him 
to provide, and that it was the most complete out&t that had 
ever proceeded to Africa. The emigrants, on finding how 
amply every want had been anticipated, and the commodious 
accommodations of the ship, — her outfit having cost nearly 
eight thousand dollars, two thousand two hundred dollars of 
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which was bequeathed by the will of Dr, Hawes, renewed 
their grateful acknowledgments, and seemed to forget the 
pain of separation in the prospect of comfort and Indepen- 
dence in the land of their forefathers; but above all. In the 
providential opening thus presented for meliorating the con- 
dition of their heathen brethren. 

la addition to our own emigrants, fourteen entrusted to 
the parent Society by Mrs. Page, the sister of Bishop Meade, 
and intended for the old Colony, arrived, and were gratui- 
tously provided with passage and provisioning to Monrovia, 
by us. On the same evening, Edward Y. Hankinson and 
wife, arrived from New York with an ample stock of agri- 
cultural implements, and tools for his workshops, just in time 
to join the expedition. Of this invaluable couple, so highly 
qualified for the performance of the duties assigned them by 
the Ladies Aosociation of Philadelphia, your committee feel 
almost at a loss to speak in adequate terms; his versatile 
mechanical genius, and amiable and cheerful disposition, 
mingled with an Intense love for long oppressed Africa^ 
manifested by both, eminently qualifying them for their ardu- 
ous and responsible station. The climate of Africa, having 
been prescribed as the last resort in the case of Stephen 
Barnes, late a student in the Theological Seminary of Vir- 
ginia, a passage in the Ninus was proffered, and gratefully 
accepted. Should he survive, we antii^ipate much from his 
demoted Missionary apUii, aQd his mechanical abilities. la 
the more probable event of his death, candour will surely not 
charge it to his removal from a more salubrious atmosphere: 
a result deemed inevitable by his physicians, had he staid a 
few weeks longer in his native clime, so sb-ongly marked 
were his consumptive symptoms. 

Happily the return of that day, so conspicuous in the 
annals of Pennsylvania, as the anniversary of her foundation, 
and the landing of our pilgrim fathers — the 24th day cf 
October, was in all Its autumnal brightness; and at ten 
o'clock, the whole body of emigrants was assembled on the 
deck of the Ninus, in company with a number of their reli- 
gious friends. A feeling of solemnity pervaded the assem- 
blage, and the Throne of Grace was addressed by the Hev. 
Mr. Howell, the Baptist minister of Norfolk — the Rev. Mr. 
Boyden, of the Episcopal Church, then made a concise and 
appropriate address ; after which, Bishm Heber's Mis- 
siooary Hyua was sung with touching effect, followed by 
the Rev. P. F. Phelps, of the Presbyterian Church of New 
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York, iuTobing the Dirine blsMing on thia benefieent enter- 
prise. The service wts concluded with e very feeling 
expressioD of thanks, on the part of the Colonists, by Aaron 
P. Davis, one of their ministers. The ship having obtained 
her clearance, dropped dovrn into the stream at noon, and 
went to sea early on the morning of the S6th, with a fine 
leading breeze. Late on the preceding evening, we took our 
final leave of our protegees; and, bb the charge has so fre- 
iiuently been brought against the Society, that the objects of 
its bounty are coerced away, we took much pains to 
ascertain their real sentiments. But even on the eve of 
departure, no lingering regret seemed to oppress them. 
They acknowledged wiSi great apparent sincerity, their deep 
sense of the kindness extended towards them last summer, 
in our sending down a committee, whose frank exposition of 
the disadvantages, as well as advantages of their new mode of 
life, had relieved their minds from the fears artfully excited 
by the enemies of Colonization ; and on reminding them of 
the threats that we intended to sell them to the slavers, the 
loud laugh of derision, at once evinced their contempt for 
the charge, and their confidence in our friendship and good 
fiiith. 

Tour Committee cannot close this report without advert- 
ing with gratitude to the signal success which has hitherto 
been graciously permHtod to attend every step of the Society, 
mingled with humble trust that our institution, based on the 
principles of benevolence and religion, will continue to enjoy 
the Divine blessing. Among these, the selection of emi- 
grants, imbued with feelings of Christian love toward the 
benighted children of Africa, and the rigid exdusiou of 
ardent spirits, stand prominently forth. The testimonial ap- 
pended to this report, (see Appendix B,) reelecting Isaac 
Walker, one of the one hundred and twenty-six slaves whose 
freedom has been secured by this first effort of the Young 
Men's Colonization Society of Pennsylvania, presents, we 
have every reason to believe, a fair specimen of the character 
of a large proportion of our colonists. Every adult most 
. cheerfully gave the temperance pledge proposed to them ; 
and, as Capt Parsons, the respectable commander of the 
Ninus, does not permit the use of spirits on board his ship, . 
she has proceeded on her voyage in strict accordance with 
the principles of our Constitution. 

It appeared to inspire most of these interesUng people 
with new confidence, and to excite a qiirit of manly inae- 



SiDdence, whea the judicious priocipleB, adopted by our 
oard for their benefit, were detailed to them. In that of 
confining the commerce of the Colony, at its first settle- 
ment, to the Colonial Factory, they foresaw the preservation 
of the natives from the rapacity of unprincipled traders, and 
winning them to a juat appreciation of the advantages of 
civilized life ; — a new impulse to their own agricultural and 
mechanical pursuits ; — in its profits, a provision for meeting 
the public wants ; — and hence the means of supplying them- 
aelyes, at a moderate price, out of the fruits of their own 
industry, instead of being a charge on our bounty. We have 
every reason to believe, that by thus implanting new and 
powerful motives to virtuous action, much will be done to 
conquer habits too frequently the concomitants of tbeir former 
unfortunate position in society. 

In sending out this first expedition, the great principles 
upon which this Society is to act, should be kept distinctly 
in view: 

1. Entire temperance in every colonist: 
3. Total abstinence from trade in ardent spirits and arts 
of war: 

3. An immediate Christian influence and operation upon 
surrounding heathen : 

All designed to accomplish the second arlido of our con- 
•titutioo, — " to provide fi^' <»vUizing and christianizing 
Africa, througb tbe direct instrumentality of coloured emi- 
grants from t£e United States." 

And under the belief that this institution, if adequately 
sapported, will confer upon the African race an inestimable 
blessing, and secure a salubrious and prosperous home for 
thousands of slaves, whose benevolent masters are now pre- 
paring them for the rational enjoyment of liberty ; but more 
eapeaally at this juncture, to meet the pressing solicita- 
tions, and secure t/K liberty of a body of colonists of high 
character in Georgia, long anxious to emigrate to ^rica, 
(See Appendix A,) toe earnestly and affectionately solicit 
the patronage ofourfellouM^tizens, to enable us to com- 
ply with their wishes, — strengthen the colony now sent 
forth, — present a new barrier against the prosecution qf 
the slave-trade, — and hasten the regeneration qfthat loTig 
oppressed continent. 

On bdialf of the Committee. 

ELLIOTT CRESSON. 
lOMmo. 91, 1834. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Savannah, Sept. iltk, 1834. 

Ej.uoTT Cbxssoit, Esq. 

Dear Sir, — Your very polite and truly interesUng letter, 
under date of the 5th instant, came safe to hand, together 
with a copy of the Young Men's Colonization Society of 
Pennsylvania. I assure you, Sir, the perusal of both afforded 
us a large share of gratification, and certainly demand from 
us a proportionate degree of thanks, which we cannot find 
words adequate to express. But we can only hope and pray 
that kind heaven may reward yourself and all of the friends 
of this truly charitable cause with an eternal crown of glory 
Id heaven. You requested in yours, that in my reply, I 
should give some of my views respecting the Colony, and 
whether it would suit me to go with the October expedition. 
I regret that it will not be in my power to do so, as the 
notice is too short for myself and friends to do our unsettled 
business, sell our effects, &c.; it would require at least two or 
three months notice, if possible, for us ta be well prepared 
for our journey. My views respecting the principles and 
propriety of our emigrating to Africa, I shall briefly attempt 
to give. At an early part of my life, Sir, I commenced to 
consider upon, and endea's'otirod .to find out, by reading ibe 
history of the world generally, in what part thereof the 
coloured man could enjoy true liberty, but in all of my re- 
searches I see but two places, Hayti and Liberia ; and to the 
former my most prominent objections are, their religion, and 
their being inured to revolution and bloodshed, which I do 
not exactly tolerate, only when it cannot be avoided ; since 
that time I see accounts of the coloured settlements in Canada; 
this I do not altogether condemn in others, but will not suit 
me — their proximity to the whites, who must retain a degree 
of prejudice toward them, particularly as their population in- 
creases ; this we seen manifested in their objection to their 
first settling there. I have been told about Mexico, Texas, 
and of lands bordering on the Pacitic ocean; but none of 
these places will suit me. Africa, the land of our progenitors, 
«eems to me to be our only hope. Soon after the Colony of 
X.,iberia was established, although my circumstances would 
not admit my then going to it, I thought that it was the most 
interesting opening of Providence for the elevation of the 
coloured maD, and for the civtlization and christianiKing of 
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Afnca, Uiat ever ww thought of; tnd I do believe yet, that 
the coloured family will, in days to come, when appositioDB 
and prejudices are gone by, exultingly acknowledge that the 
day the Colonization Society was formed, was certainly the 
most auspicious day which bears record in their history, and 
will bless the day and the names of those who first thought 
about Africa ; and our sons and daughters will bless us for 
cooductiDg them to that land of liberty and equality, and I 
hope of true piety also. Sir, much has been said here, as 
well as in other places, about the Colonization Society ; some 
pronounce it chimerical, and must soon sink into insignifi- 
caoce; some make objections saying it is unhealthy ; others 
that although we live in a slave state, yet we enjoy many 
advantages, and will have to part with many luxuries and 
comforts which we are accustomed to. All this may be true; 
but they weigh a poor propurtion in the scale of proper con- 
sideralion. Another objection is brought forward, and 
which is believed also by many, that the Colonization So- 
ciety scheme consists of more policy than philanthropy ; con- 
sequently, they do not approbate its proceedings, &c. But 
for my part, I have looked into their plans and proceedings 
with a very impartial eye, and although they, like every 
other society, may have some faulty members, yet, on the 
aggregate, are just in their viewa, and I do believa their work 
to ho that of pure philanthropy auU good will toward the, at 
present, degvadod descendants of Africa ; and I do conscien- 
tiously believe that the founders and true friends of this In- 
stitution, ought to have their names enrolled with those of a 
Howard, a Wilberforce, and a Benezet, and have their re- 
membrance indelibly engraved on the hearts and affections of 
every lover of freedom on earth ; and I do candidly believe, 
that this little republic, founded through their goodness in 
A&ica, will, in less than a century hence, hardly find its 
rival in the tropical part of the world. Our coloured brethren 
who have gone as pioneers before ua, condescended to ad- 
dress us by a circular, and otherwise inviting us to their de- 
lightful country, and, as Christians, our sympathies certainly 
ought to be aroused at the call of the poor heathen, saying, 
"come over and teach us the rudiments of civilization and 
religion,"andought we to deafen our ears to thiscry of mercy, 
or suffer these kind invitations to go by unembraced? For 
my part, I do want to go, although not exactly as a mission- 
ary or teacher, yet as a halp«r ia this vast field of moral use- 
fulnew, and if my life is spared to get to that country, I will 
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be better ible to detemiing what course to pursue. The 
abolitionists have inan^ good men enlisted in their party, 
but many among them have suffered their zeal to take the 
place of their reason, and thereby have materially injured the 
coloured population, and hare brought their Society into dis- 
repute. The free coloured people in this part of the country 
seem generally determined to remain where they are, prefer- 
ring the empty name of freedom, to that genuine freedonn 
which they cannot obtain but in Liberia. I have received a 
number of letters from Liberia, from time to time, viz. for 
seven or eight years back, and most of them from some of 
their most intelligent and respectable men, moat of which 
speaks highly of their prospects in that country, and recom- 
mend my going on. Most of these gentlemen recommend 
my going over in the raiay months, or near it aa possible ; 
saying, at that time, the air is purer than any other time ; 
however, I do not myself regard what season I can get an 
opportunity. 

We have received a letter lately frCHn our friend, T. S. 
Clay, in which he mentioned of receiving a letter from you 
on the subject of our uniting in your intended Colony. We ex- 
pect to hear from him again shortly on the subject. We will 
endeavour to make out a memorial to your Society sood, 
which we will forward by mail. Will you do us the special 
favour of sending us an answ^r-saaoon as possible. Wa ip^ 
joiee to find so respectable a set of people as those of the late 
Cr. Hawes going to your settlement I hope his example 
will be pursued by many others. 

I have the honour, dear Sir, of subscribing myself. 
Your obedient servaait, 

SAMUEL BENEDICT. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Monte Video, Oct. 10th, 1834. 
Isaac Walker was left to me by Capt. John A. Thornton, 
by his will of 1817. Isaac has been to me, as he has been 
to Capt. Thornton, a valuable and a faithful servant; and 
upon one occasion, saved me (as I shall ever belleTe) from 
iojury or death, when attacked by a ruffian white man. I 
have, in consideration of his faithfulness, given him my full 
permission to go to Bassa Cove, in Liberia, where I trust Grod 
Almighty, in his great mercy, may bless and protect him. 

Isaac is going in company widi the servants of the late 
Dr. Aylett Hawes, (amongst whom he has a wife,) which 
servants were taken under the patronage of the Young 
Men's Colonization Society of Pennsylvania, and under the 
care of which Society, Isaac wishes to place himself. 

It ia with great pleasure that I give him this letter, hear- 
ing testimony to his worth, and earnestly recommending 
him to their kind attention. 

Isaac is a consistent member of Christ's Church, of the 
Baptist denomination; but has ever manifested a liberal and 
Christian spirit towat^ds his Christian brethren of other per- 
suasions. 

It would be needless to say that he is »ti hoaeat man, — of 
this, his Christian chan"-*"- "^'t testily; he is an excellent 
and faithful workman, — a polite accommodating man. It is 
not of necessity that he goes to Liberia; his character is so 
well established in this part of Virginia that he has been 
for some years doing business for himself. I lament very 
much that it is not in my power to add to his purse, and I 
am sorry that my necessities have been such that I could 
not permit him to lay up for this removal, his whole gains 
for years past, but hope that the agent of the Society will 
meet any deficiencies in his funds; and I do hereby au- 
thorize Isaac to draw on me for fifteen dollars. I know the 
value of such men as Isaac to the colony, and I have no 
doubt that every encouragement will be given to him. This 
letter, though designed to be seen by the said agent, I give 
to him in this little book, to be kept by him as a memorial 
of me, this lOth day of October, 18S4, in testimony where- 
of, I have set my name, 

FRANCIS THORNTON, Jr. 
Futor of ttw RappahsiiDoek Chiueb, imdBr tlw can of 
The Preabytety of WindiMter, Synod of Vi^inu. 
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